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LEE & SHEPARD’S LATE PUBLICATIONS 


““ The true UNIVERSITY of these days is a collection of books.’’—CaRLyYLE. 


The Poet and the Man 
Recollections and appreciations of James 
Russell Lowell. By Francis H. UNDER- 
woop, LL.D: A Grand Book for Supple- 
mentary Reading in Upper Classes. $1.00. 


Nothing can surpass in interest the personal im 
pressions of one who has lived in intimate personal 
relations with an eminent man, and these recollec 
tions are what Mr. Underwood here coffers us. A 
study of his life as here presented will aid in materi- 
ally strengthening the youthful character. 


A Pathfinder in American History 
By Profs. GorDy and TWITCHELL. One 
vol. complete at $1.20 mez. By mail, $1.35. 


A work that will do more to aid the Teacher of 
History in perfecting the method of teaching than 
any book that has ever been presented. 

Sample of unsolicited opinions.—‘' I am delighted 
with the ‘ Pathfinder.’ It puts into usable form many 
of the plans and ideas that we had been using in our 
schools. Its principles are sound pedagogically and 
its suggestions to teachers are fresh and vut of the 
traditional grooves.”—Supt.L.H.JonxEs, Indianapolis 


Let Him First Be a Man 
By W. H. VENABLE, LL.D. An especially 


ists. Essays relating mainly to Education 
and Culture are herein contained. $1.25. 


Froebel Letters 
With explanatory notes and additional 
Matter By ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 
With Illustrations. $1.25. 


These letters, never before published, give a clear 
understanding of the spirit and principles of the 
founder of the Kindergarten system. As Froepel 
never wrote a promised handbook of his system, 
these letters must be accepted as the nearest 
approach to an exposition of his plans. More than 

at, they let the reader into his inner Jife and show 
the patient beauty of the character of the man who 
accepted, calmly, misrepresentation and persecu- 
Gon, aps felt that he “had chosen the one thing 
ul. 


Complete catalogue, including information of new books, and specimen pages sent upon application, 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPAKD Publishers ~- 10 Milk street Boston 


CARPENTRY FOR BOYS 


Elementary Wood-work for Manual 
Training Classes By Gero. B. KILBON, 
Prin. Manual Training School, Springfield. 
75 cents, net. By mail, 85 cents. 

A book designed to give instruction in all the 
principal tools needed in Carpentry ana Joinery. 
Just in touch with the times. 

A promminent Manual Training Expert writes of 
this book: *‘I have always re ed Prof. Kilbon’s 
contributions to the Literature of Manual Training 
as most valuable, and the appearance of this latest 
product of his experience, will, I feel sure, 
eagerly sought after by teachers in this branch of 
education. 


FRANKLIN’S SELECT WORKS 


Franklin is safely to be reckoned on the 
strength of his ‘Autobiography’ among the 
world’s great writers, and certainly among the 
very few names in literature that America has 
thus far added to the roll of immortals. 

‘* We are glad to see a new edition of the ‘Select 
Works of Benjamin Franklin,’ edited by the late 
Epes Sargent. The introductory memoir by Sargept 
aod the notes he added to the autobiography and 


merit, with iiberal specimens of 
writings and the choicest of his letters. This is a 
book that every intelligent and patriotic American 
should have in his library.””— Beacon, Beston. 


Over 500 pages. Cloth, by mail, 75 cents. 
Fust Ready. 


to be noted is the recent 
Of In terest issue from the press of a 
singularly valuable 
“Study of the Currents and Temperature of the Atlantic 
Ocean,” which so competent an authority as THE Critic 
regards as “the most instructive contribution to this 
branch of geographical science which has appeared since 
the time of Maury, to whose works the author gives 
ample credit.” 

Familiar as this scientist's name is to scientific investi- 
gators, still more familiar is it to the multitude of pupils 
and students who study Maury’s Elementary Geography, 
Maury’s Manual, and Maury’s Physical Geography. 
These books are watchfully kept in touch with all 


valuable work for teachers and education-/ {ine as a whole fuldiis the claim of the editor that it eOTaphical changes and advancing knowledge of each 
eontains all of Franklin’s g producticns of 


s philosophical year. 


For full information concerning these books and other 
school books of high merit and wide use in the schools, 


Books III. & IV. King’s Pictur-|address the publishers, 


esque Geographical Readers ; 
Subject “The Land We Live In.” Price, 


each, by mail, 65 cents. 
Price Reduced. New Edition. 


King’s Methods and Aids in Geog- 
raphy Price, $1.20 Net, by mail, $1.35. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43--47 East Tenth St., New York. 


OR 
MR. R. S. THOMAS, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington 8St., Boston. 


World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


You will find a complete stock of 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS 


In our Pavilion at the 


North End of the Gallery, Liberal Arts Building. 


“C, W. BAaRDEEN’s exhibit of educational rareties will surprise his best 


friends by the number and character 


his imprint.”—New England Journal of Education (May 11, 1893). 


of the educational classics that bear 


READERS OF FRENCH 


NANON By GrorGE SaNnp. With Introduction and English Notes by B. G. 
2 oOODWARD, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia College. 
No. 21, Romans Chotsis. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts., paper 60 cts. 

NANON, one of the last works of 4)):ora Dupin. better known under the nom de plume of George Sand, 
was written only four or five years prior to her death, which occurred June 8, 1876 Her life of studies and 
interest in history, politics, and literature eminently fitted George Sand for such a work as Nanon, where 
ane art she interweaves with countless details the story of the French Revolution in a 
simply told nove 


PRES DU BONHEUR, Prot. RiGAt, B.S, B.L. "No. 18 Contes 


“eA complete list of other volumes in these Series will be sent, together with revised Catalogue 
(1893) upon application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer S51 and 853 Sixth Ave. 
of Foreign Books, } New York. N. W. corner 48ih 8t. 


Esterbrook’s Celebrated Steel Pens 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 
USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. YORK 


Works, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


specially engaged for the purposes. 
made of crystal glass and choice woods, surrounded by oriental fittings. 
and pleasure to be remembered when many other lovely sights are forgotten. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


WHEN YOU ARE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


You will miss a treat if you fail to see the artistic and most beautiful exhibit of Déxon’s 
American Graphite Pencils, in the Manufactures Building. 
ment of goods as an advertisement, but an original and charming creation by an artist 
It is elegantly set in an exceedingly handsome case 


It is not a home-made arrange- 


To see it is a joy 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Laboratory = 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 


of every description. Blast p. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


JOSEPH ZEN'TMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy” MICROSCOPES FROM 838 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept NatlsS F. Co, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and | 
CHEMICAL our 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


TACKLESS ERASERS. 
7x22 in. made of bet 
Wilton Carpet. concave 


Blackboard surfaces of 

either wood, plaster, or ® top. grooved — sel 
paper ;—the best in the C 00 ac a fectly jt be 
world. $7.00 per Gal. whats 15 cts 
Samples on paper free. Sample by 


LIQUID SLATING@ for J. E. BELL, 24 Portland 8t., Boston. _ 


dressing old and new 


Remington 


GTANDARD "[‘yPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scjentific principles it has been 
constantly improved, 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulto % eet, B n. 
GOULD & COOK, 


W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago 
Market St. Philadelphia. 
arke e 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., " Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
Tr) Battle Creek, Mich. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


f Estabiished 1871 ) 
Is 479 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 


MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved Statice Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos, 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 


(Catalogue and SPECIAL 
(Mention this paper..Ny PRICES on applicaticn 


Criterion and Parabolon are the 
MAGI best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man St New York, Manufacturers 
of Lanterns, Slides &c, 
LAN Catalogues Free, 


Worth Remembering. 


have seen 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston. Mass. 


Bind your JouRNAL with the 
NATIONAL BINDER. 


the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Cyclo. 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, etc, — 
isa nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable ip 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR”’ It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac 
turers? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK. 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
It is excel'ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’Ss EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
op application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Edueation, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
& new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


METT, 
$52 Washington St., Bost 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPHG! LLOTTS 303, 402, 604 361, 
STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


SIDNEY 
NEW YORE cHicaao 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


to the Journal 

can have their subscriptions factory Bells for Schools, Ch 

advanced siz months by send- wT 
was ing a new yearly subseriptiod. MENEELY & CO., Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston ond 
Deseription rices Dplication 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 

curein lUdays. Neverreturns; no purge; 

nO DO suppository. A victim t ied 
da 


in vain every remedy has discovere 


simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
Carers. Address J. RS, Bex S890, Kew York 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 
SUPPLIES 3 East 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


HAIR VIGOR 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing 


EASTERN TEACHERS, way ioterestea 


the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 


ig ene. WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, 


ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State School 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.00 a year. If you Want 
a position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like tu do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE CoO., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JoukNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription oad 
{ not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


DESTROYS! 

Shallit be Your House or 

yy, AC a Pound of Copper! 
| Entirely new departure in pro 
(t tecting buildings from lightning. 
h Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 

Editor of Science. 

[ Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 

AN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 


/ AMERIC 
874 Broadway, New York. 


} Foot Power 
Barnes Machinery, 
Lathes for woed and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndusirial 
and Manual Training 

Schools. (Ge Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. ¥F, & JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, 


Take a Course 
ST U DY in the 

SPRAGUE = 
LAW Correspondence 
School of Law. 
AT (Iacorporated.) 
HOME Send 10c. stamps for 4 ham 
wien,” 
Nout TELEPHONE Bba. 


$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and vam 
to teachers. Never mind about sending stamp Va 
dress 8B. F JOHNSON & CO., Richmond, 


WE HAVE GALLS 


From four first class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these posiiious 
to be filled in the autumn. 

ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt.. ton 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington §8t., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDING® 
and invites correspondence. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB.| CO., 


Apply to 


3 Somerset St., BOBTON, 
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GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 @ year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. oo 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, FS 50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cit of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - Boston, Mass. 


THE BALLADE OF THE TEACHER, 


BY DOROTHY LUNDT. 


Work is good in its day and season ; 
And nobler work is there none to do 
Than to wisely guide youth’s waking reason, 
And lead young fancies truth’s pathways through ; 
Yet to patient heart, and to brain grown weary, 
How sweet the hour of the westering sun, 
When through fading dusk gleam home-lights cheery,— 
And schoolroom closes, and tasks are dune! 


Perchance the sum of the day’s endeavor 
Is the work’s advance it is good to feel ; 
Perchance ’tis the failure-sting, that ever 
Night’s peace and counsel alone can heal ; 
Bat the heart content and the heart aweary 
Alike are glad, when the westering sun 
Brings the twilight hour and the home-lights cheery, — 
The schoolroom closes, and tasks are done. 


’Tis good to work in the day’s clear shining ; 
Good are the triamphs that brave hearts earn; 

’Tis good to see failure’s silver lining, 
To wisely teach, and to wisely learn. 

Bat as long years wear, e’en brave hearts turn weary ; 
And sweet seems the hour of westering sun, 

When home-lights smile through tke twilight dreary,— 
The schoolroom closes, and tasks are done! 


Master and Friend! Shall! I find, I wonder, 
Fair holiday, up yon, in the sun, 
When this world’s light fades westering under, — 
Life’s schoolroom closes, and tasks are done ? 
— Boston Teachers’ Bazaar Book. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. Henry A. Wisk, Baltimore: In the interests 
of humanity as well as for self-protection, all are con- 
cerned in training the children of the vicious class in 
every city in decent living and for citizenship. 


Supt. O. C. Scorr, Oskaloosa, Ia.: The teacher holds 
a responsible position. She is entrusted with the care 
and training of the child daring those hours of his wake- 
fulness when the mind is most active. Then the mind 
grows and develops most, then the moral faculties are re- 
ceiving the larger share of their training, then are opin- 
ions formed more enduringly, then the whole being is 
molded and directed under the leadership and influence 
of the teacher. 


Surrt. Davin W. Haruan, Wilmington, Del.: It is 
not school training alone that forms the character of those 
who seek employment as teachers. I suspect that a 
young teacher’s controlling ideas of the government of 
children come, not so much from the teachers under whom 
she has studied, as from the influences that have prevailed 
in her home. There are families in which there is little 
that is gracious in the training of children, in which hot 
words are very common, and where slight faults are usu- 
ally corrected by sharp punishments. 


Surr. Epwarp Brooks, LL.D., Philadelphia: I 
know of nothing that is so well adapted to destroy the 
effectiveness of instruction as for a teacher to stand with 
pen or pencil in hand ready to put down a mark oppo- 
site a pupil’s name the moment he has answered a ques- 
tion or finished a recitation. To train a pupil to recite 


for a recitation mark is to give him an absolutely wrong 
idea of education, and tends to destroy his taste for study 
and knowledge. 


HOBBIES. 


BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


Do you ride a hobby? No? Then I beg of you 
invest in one at once, if not in more than one. 

We teachers need a hobby horse more than any other 
class or profession. Why? Because more than any 
other class we get into ruts and we don’t wish to get out. 
We live, eat, drink, sleep, dream, and talk shop from one 
year’s end to another. ‘4 

So, I say, have a hobby. Ride it. Ride it hard. 
Ride it scientifically or not, as you like; but at least, 
from the first of April to the last of November, ride it 
out of doors. 

A hobby is of no good unless it is enjoyable. If you 
can persuade some one else to ride the same hobby horse, 
so much the better. 

Are you fond of exercise? There is rowing or cycling. 
Are you fond of walking? There is botany, entomology, 
zodlogy, mineralogy, or geology, always from the out-of- 
door standpoint. 

I would not be thought to mean that we teachers 
should throw less of life and thought and purpose into 
our work; nothing is farther from my thought; but do 
we not too often think and thiovk, yes, fret and worry 
over needless things just because our nerves are tired out ? 

Then start off, botany tin over your shoulder, opera 
glasses in your pocket or geologist’s hammer in your 
hand, for an hour or two in the woods and fields. If you 
do not come back tired in body but with a clear head, 
then your experience is very different from some. 

I wonder if I told you of one Saturday’s trip if I 
could make you realize the enjoyment I had. At least I 
will try. This is the third summer that I have been, as 
my friend puts it, “bird crazy.” At the begianing of 
this third summer I feel that I am fairly familiar with 
our common birds, those that spend the summers with us 
and those that are distinctive in their markings. I am 
still hopelessly lost among the sparrows, save the song 
sparrow and the hair bird. 

The more one knows the more one wishes to know, and 
being told by a friend, who is a fine ornithologist, that 
the warblers were beginning to arrive, I planned to take 
an early walk Saturday morning to see if I could meet 
some of these tiny visitors who stay with us so short a 
time. The week had been perfect. Sunny days had 
come one after another until it seemed like June ; but 
Saturday morn the first sound that greeted me was not 
as usual the call of the oriole from his favorite perch in 
the elm tree, but the very prosaid patter of raindrops on 
the tin roof. I turned over and forgot it as soon as I 
could. At 2 p. m. the sun showed itsel€ for a moment 
and my friend and I seized our hats, umbrellas, and 


‘botany tins and started out for yellow violets. 


‘“‘ Shall we take the opera glasses and note-book ?”’ she 
asked. ‘“ You might bring the glasses,” I replied, rather 
scornfully, “ but we sha’n’t see any birds ; it is too windy 
and cold, and generally disagreeable, for them to show 
themselves. That was all I knew about it. 

We went to the terminus of the cars—out through the 
side streets, to a grove where we have found many of the 
early wild flowers. On our way through S Street 
we caught sight of a tiny ruby-breasted humming bird 
darting back and forth between pear and cherry trees, 
poising for an instant to sip honey from some especially 
sweet flower, and darting off so quickly that we could not 
follow his flight. We stopped and watched the tiny 
creature for some moments. Passers-by stopped too, not 
to see the humming bird, but to look at the two escaped 
lunatics with tin box and opera glasses trotting about on 
tip-toe and looking at a cherry tree. 

On reaching the grove, we decided to push on toa 
little dingle, just across the railroadtrack. It is a strange 
place to find so near the city, hardly a-stone’s throw from 
houses on one side, yet here is a little hill, at the base of 
which is a brook, the banks of which are well-lined with 


alder, willow, and other low-growing bushes. Beyond the 
brook is another hill, covered with pise, chestnut, and 
maple trees It was jast the place for mosquitoes, flies, 
gnats, etc., and therefore just the place to find fly catchers 
and warblers. 

We wandered down a tiny path, gathered two or three 
anemones, and I had jast exclaimed in a much aggrieved 
tone, “No yellow violets yet!’’ when—what was that? 
A whir of wings, a flash of color, and a tiny bird darted 
by me. 

An oriole? No; it is too tiny. It has more black on 
it. The flame color is more intense, more red. It is 
not still an instant. It is—I know it is—a redstart. I 
am sure, though, I have never seen one before. And 
down it goes in my notebook that I may make assurance 
doubly sure when I reach home. 

Hark! What was that long, low whisper? A thrash ; 
but which one?—and there is something flitting about 
under the dry brush. 

See that tiny bird, right on the top of that alder, 
almost within arm’s reach of you! It is a blue yellow- 
back. See the yellow on his back, his blue head, the two 
white bands on his wings, one distinct and the other 
fainter, and best of all the brilliant yellow and orange of 
his throat. They are so fearless, too, they take no notice 
of us. Is it that they are so accustomed to the noise of 
the trains and the talking on the track by workmen 
passing by ? 

We dropped our botany tin, trowel, and umbrellas, 
under a tree, and for two hours we crept about, listened, 
watched, exclaimed, and as far as possible noted the mark- 
ings of the birds. We saw the thrushes, both the wood 
and the tawny. The chickadees followed us about, an- 
swering our very poor imitations of their merry talk, and 
the warblers delighted us with their brilliant plumage. 

Oa our return we made the following list of birds seen 
that afternoon. Some three or four we were obliged to 
omit, as we had not taken the markings accurately 
enough to be sure of the name. Here is the list : 

Humming bird. Redstart. 

White-throated sparrow. Chestnut-sided warbler. 

Cat bird. Blue yellow. backed warbler. 

Oriole (Baltimore). Summer yellow bird. 

Robin. Yellow ramped warbler. 

Woodpecker (downy). Black and white creeper. 

Chickadees. Black. throated green warbler. 

Wood thrush. Maryland yellow throat. 

Tawny thrush. Least flycatcher. 

Just then we discovered that it was no longer a ques- 
tion as to whether it would rain or not ; the question was 
settled by a steady pour. So we reluctantly picked up 
our umbrellas and started for home. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, SUPERVISOR BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Ten years after the settlement of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth the great Puritan migration from England to ~ 
Massachusetts began. In 1630 about a thousand persons 
settled in Boston and vicinity. Within the next ten years 
about twenty thousand more came. Then immigration 
practically ceased for nearly two hundred years. These 
English people brought with them the ideas of popular 
education which characterized the reformation period. 
They were also familiar with the various forms in which 
those ideas had found expression in all the countries 
affected by the reformation. 

Beginning with Boston, in 1635 the towns early estab- 
lished schools, supporting them in various ways,—by sub- 
scriptions, by endowments, by grants of income from the 
common stock lands, fishing privileges, etc. by tuition 
fees, and by direct taxation. They were public schools ; 
established, regulated, and supported, wholly or in part, 
by direct vote of the people in their town meetings. In 
the larger towns the schools were named and modeled 
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after the endowed grammar schools of England, furnish- 
ing instruction in Latin and Greek, besides the elementary 
branches. In 1636 a public appropriation was made for 
founding Harvard College. 

The first general legislation occurred in 1642, when a 
law was enacted requiring all children to be taught read- 
ing, the capital laws, and the principles of religion. This 
was the foundation of the compulsory educational system 
of the state. In 1647 a general compulsory school law 
was enacted. This required towns of fifty families to 
support an elementary school, and towns of one hundred 
families to support a grammar school, where boys could 
be fitted for the university. Under this law the larger 
commercial towns have maintained public classical schools 
for nearly two hundred and fifty years. From its begin- 
ning the state has had a complete system of public edu- 
cation,—elementary schools, secondary schools, and the 
college. 

The second century of the educational history of the 
state is marked by an effort to adapt the school systein to 
the needs of a widely scattered agricultural population. 
At the close of the Indian wars the people pushed into the 
wilderness, away from the primitive church and school- 
house. The obligation to educate the children being still 
upon them, they substituted for the fixed town school 
‘moving schools,” the teacher chosen by the town spend- 
ing a few weeks or months in each of the isolated neigh- 
borhoods. Later, under legislative authority, formal 
divisions of the towns were made into school districts. 
In these schoolhouses were erected, and the district school 
became general in all except the largest towns. 


These schools were kept by men a few months in winter 
for the boys and the larger girls, and by women a few 
months in summer for the younger children. This system 
began to exist before 1750, was authorized by law in 
1789, attained its utmost legal sanctions in 1827, began 
to decline about 1840, and was finally abolished in 1882. 

During this period of decentralization the ancient 
grammar schools disappeared from all but the largest 
towns, and in their place came incorporated academies 
endowed by private means, aided by public grants, far- 
nishing advaneed instruction in English, and fitting boys 
for college. These schools trained the leaders of two 
generations. 

Considered as a whole, this period was one of decline 
in public education. During the latter part of the period, 
girls, for whom scanty provision had been made, came to 
receive equal opportunities with the boys in the public 
elementary schools, and in some of the academies. 

The third or modern period, beginning about 1840, is 
characterized by an effort to adapt the school system to 
the needs of a highly centralized population; to urban 
instead of rural conditions; to a people more and more 
mixed in nationality, habits and religion. 

This period opened with a vigorous effort by many 
persons to rekindle popular interest in the public schools, 
which had declined under the influence of the district 
schools and the academies. Preéminent among the men 
engaged in this work was Horace Mann (1838-1850). 

The public school system of the state has come to in- 
clude primary, grammar, and high schools, with the kin- 
dergarten and the evening schools as adjancts, and the 
normal and training schools as accessories. 

Primary Schools.—In the early days, the youngest 
children were taught in dame-schools,—chiefly private. 
Later, in the country, these schools were merged in the 
summer district schools supported by the towns. Early 
in the present century, public primary schools came into 
being in the larger towns (Boston, 1818). These resulted 
from the Infant School movement in England and other 
countries. 

Grammar Schools.—As schools increased in size with 
increasing population, subdivisions became necessary, and 
in 1847, in Boston, the modern system of grading was put 
in operation, and in 1857 this was extended to the primary 
schools. The system has become general wherever the 
number of pupils is sufficient. 

High Schools.—Secondary instruction during the first 
period was a public affair through the town grammar 
schools. During the second period, except in a few of 
the wealthy towns, the more advanced work was done in 
private schools and academies. The free public high 
school, in its modern form, rests upon a statute of 1826. 
Boston had established its English High School (the first 


in America) in 1821. The rapid extension of the system 
dates from Mr. Mann’s labors between 1840 and 1850. 
As free high schools increased, the academies declined. 
A few of the strongest remain, and are doing good service 
as fitting schools. 

Most of these schools combine English with classical 
instruction. The tendency in the large cities is to special- 
ize the work by having two schools with distinct courses 
of study. 

Kindergartens.—The kindergarten is not included in 
the compulsory requirements of the Massachusetts statutes, 
but some cities and towns have incorporated it more or 
less completely with their public school system. 

The earliest kindergarten was opened in Boston in 
1860 by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and the public came 
to know of the doctrines and practice of Froebel first 
through her efforts. Private benevolence maintained kin- 
dergartens in Boston until 1887, when the city assumed 
their support. 

Evening Schools,—The large foreign immigration in- 
duced by the growth of manufacturing interests brought 
many illiterate adults into the state. Charitable organ. 
izations in the cities began to make provision for their 
instruction as early as 1836. In 1847 authority was 
given to the towns to provide such instruction at public 
expense. Since 1883, towns having ten thousand inhabit- 
ants have been obliged to maintain evening elementary 
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schools; and since 1886, cities having fifty thousand in- 
habitants have been under obligation to support evening 
high schools. Free instruction to adults in mechanical 
and industrial drawing has also been obligatory since 
1870 in towns having ten thousand inhabitants. 

Nearly all the features of the Massachusetts educational 
system have been devéloped through three stagos: first, 
voluntary ; second, authorized by law; third, required by 
law. 

Normal Schools.—In the earliest history of the state 
the teachers were men of liberal education, trained chiefly 
in the University of Cambridge. Their successors were 
graduates of Harvard College. During the period of the 
district school professional teachers were the exception ; 
the best teaching being done by students while working 
their way through academy and college. 

One of the chief objects of the reform movement of 
1825-40 was to provide competent teachers. Following 
the lead of Prussia and Holland, the reformers called for 
normal schools. In 1839 the necessary funds were 
secured, and three schools were opened. A fourth was 
opened in 1854, and a fifth in’ 1874, and a normal art 
school in 1873. 

Besides these schools supported wholly by the state, 
nearly all the cities maintain training schools for the 
preparation of their own teachers. 

School Attendance.—The effort to secure by law the 
attendance of all the children of school age dates from 
1852, when the first compulsory school attendance law in 
the country was enacted. This law was not immediately 
successful ; but more stringent provisions have been made 


from time to time, and better means of enforcement have 
been devised. 


The employment of children of school age is narrowly 
limited, both employers and parents being liable to heavy 
penalties for violating the provisions of the law. Towns 
are required to have truant officers, and the counties must 
maintain schools for truants. 

Supervision. — The state has attempted to exercise 
supervision over the public schools only since 1837. In 
that year the reform movement took shape in the estab- 
lishment of a state board of education, with an executive 
secretary. This board has control of the normal schools, 
and through its secretary and agents aims to promote 
educational progress by legislation, by inspection of 
schools, by meetings of teachers, by public addresses, by 
reports, and by institutes. The board has exerted a 
powerful influence in promoting a healthy public senti- 
ment in favor of the public schools. 

Local supervision has passed through several stages. 
Previous to 1789 the care of the schools devolved chiefly 
upon the selectmen,—the general executive officers of the 
towns,—or on committees appointed for special services. 
The law of 1789 first required regular inspection, and 
authorized special committees for the purpose. The period 
of voluntary school committees lasted until 1826, when 
a compulsory law was passed requiring towns to choose 
a committee, and conferring upon this body definite 
powers. 

With the more complex modern system of schools, the 
necessity for expert supervision became apparent, and the 
office of superintendent of schools was created. It has 
come to be the most important one in the whole school 
system. The statutory recognition of the office dates 
from 1854, though such an officer had been employed 
temporarily in several cities, and permanently in Boston 
since 1851. Although there is now no compulsory re- 
quirement, a large proportion of the schools of the state 
are under professional supervision. 


“ ILLUSTRATIONS.” 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


A writer in a Boston paper recently told of a person of 
leisure who has for years devoted himself to the work of 
finding mistakes in printed books and magazines. Not 
only typographical errors, though these claimed much of 
his attention, but others which arise from the carelessness 
of the writer; painfully common misstatements and incon- 
sistencies, such as may be found in many popular books. 
For instance, a heroine who gazes at us with blue eyes in 
an opening chapter, a few pages later turns upon us a pair 
of brown ones. 

If this critic, who would, his chronicler asserts, be 4 
treasure as a proof-reader, would turn his attention to en- 
forcing correctness of drawing and designing, he might 
become of great use, and would be held in grateful re- 
membrance of those readers who so often find their pleas- 
ure marred by the inappropriateness of that which is sup- 
posed to be an improvement. For what is “an illustra- 
tion” ? 

Some artists (?) forget the reversal of the design inen- — 
graving, and show us doughty warriors wielding the 
sword and lovers plighting their troth, with the left hand. 
In one of the illustrations of “Anne,” a novel so popular 
a few years ago, we find the heroine taking up plants, 
holding the trowel in her left hand. Others seem not to 
have read with attention the story they are called to illas- 
trate, as one would judge from the lack of suitability 1 
many details. 

In pictures of country scenes the milker is seen 00 the 
“ wrong side ” of the cow ; a horse is lifting both fore feet 
or both hind feet at once from the ground ; a girl in low 
slippers and with short sleeves standing in the snow feed- 
ing poultry ; and a farmer’s family, all, man and women, 
in evening dress, out in on orchard gathering apples’ 

We read that Timothy in his childhood “learned the 
Holy Scriptures,” his pious mother being his instructor. 
There is,—at least there was a few years ago,—!n @ 
church in Boston a beautiful stained glass window repre 
senting the young saint standing beside his mother, lear" 
ing his letters from a modern spelling-book or primer 
He holds it in his right hand, while with the forefinger of 
his left he is pointing to a page whereon are printed the 
Roman letters A, B, C. 
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A TRIP TO MOUNT VERNON.—(IL) 


BY CHARLES MILTON BUCHANAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Banquet Hall contains copies of the Trumbull 
and Stuart portraits of Washington ; these copies were made 
by Mr. Lambdin, a Philadelphia artist. Inthe northeast 
corner of the room stands an elegant old-fashioned, hand 
carved mahogany buffet, containing many valuable relics. 
Among these are a needle-book used by Washington at 
Valley Forge, a pendant from the chandelier beneath 
which the Declaration of Independence was signed, an 
engraved portrait of Admiral Vernon, a brick from the 
chimney of the honse in which Washington was born, 
fragments of court and wedding dresses worn by Mrs. 
Washington, and many other things of interest. Near 
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this is a large glass, silver-mounted case containing a 
model of the Bastille fashioned from one of the stones of 
the old prison; this was presented to Washington by 
Lafayette. 

By far the most attractive object in the room is the 
huge equestrian painting, “ Washington before Yorktown,” 
by Rembrandt Peale, and hung upon the west wall. It 
contains life-size portraits of Washington, Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, Knox, Hamilton, and Lincoln. It is said 
to represent an incident in the seige of Yorktown, Wash- 
ngton rebuking an engineer for negligence in completing 
the defences. Righteous indignation and stern anger are 
depicted upon his usually calm and serene features—this 
is said to have been one of the times in his life when he 
gave vent to language somewhat apocryphal. The can- 
vas was presented to the association by the heirs of the 
artist in 1873. 

We are now conducted to the main hall. Upon the 
walls of this corridor hang the keys of the Bastile, a copy 
of Lafayette’s commission in the Continental Army, the 
sword worn by Washington at Braddock’s defeat, an old 
spy glass, and two bronze copies of heads of Washington 
and Lafayette in alto relieyo. The west door has a pon- 
derous old-fashioned brass knocker. 

Opening upon this hall are four rooms—the east parlor 
or music room, the west parlor, the family dining room, 
and the sitting room. In the music room is a harpsi- 
chord purchased by Washington in London for a thousand 
dollars and given to Nellie Custis, his step granddaughter 


Washington’s Room and Bed on which 


and adopted daughter, as a bridal present. Here also 
are Washington’s guitar, silver-mounted flute, and a 
table at which Lafayette and he whiled away many a 
moment at whist. A cabinet in the corner contains very 


many interesting relics, such as Washington’s spectacles, 
a lock of his hair, a piece of his coffin, his walking cane, 
and some of his crockery. 

The west parlor contains a chair of the sixteenth cen- 


tury from the Chiteau Chavagnac, where Lafayette was 
born. It also contains in the mantel, of which it forms a 
part, an oil painting of Admiral Vernon’s fleet before 
Carthagena ; it was presented to Lawrence Washington 
by Admiral Vernon, and is the only picture left in the 
mansion by the Washingtons. On the wall is a full- 
length steel engraving of Louis XVI. in his robes of state. 
It is framed in an elaborate and beautiful piece of gilt- 
work bearing the initials and arms of Washington, the 
initials of Louis, and the royal arms of France. This is 
a copy from the same plate as the original, presented by 
the unfortunate husband of Marie Antoinette to Wash- 
ington. 

The dining room contains an old flint lock musket used 
by General Marion in the Revolution. It also contains 
portraits of Miss Pamela Cunningham, the organizer of 
the association, and of Generals Marion, Moultrie, Pick- 
ens, Sumter, and Baron de Kalb. 

We are now conducted up the broad staircase to the 
second floor. The first room directly at the head of the 
steps was Lafayette’s room, and was occupied by the gal- 
lant Marquis whenever he visited Mt. Vernon. The ad- 
joining or river room affords an excellent view of the 
river. The bed in this room was once used by Washing- 
ton while on his way to Valley Forge, whose winter has 
become a matter of history. On this floor we pass by 
Miss Custis’ bedroom, which contains a washstand and a 
chair from Doughragen, the old manor house of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. We also pass by a guest room into the 
green room, which contains a case holding many relics, 
such as a powder horn and a British bayonet from the 
battlefield of Concord, Lafayette’s masonic apron, Wash- 
ington’s reading glass, a portion of his camp equipage, 
and many other things of interest. On the wall hang 
portraits in oil of Mrs. Betty Lewis and Lawrence Wash- 
ington, the latter resplendent in all the glory of the 
scarlet cloth and the gold lace of his military uniform. 
There are also small views of Mt. Vernon and Wakefield, 
Washington’s birthplace in Westmoreland County. The 
former must be quite old, for we have in the possession 
of our family a copy in sepia by my great-grandmother. 

And now we pass, almost reverently, to that room 
about which all interest centers—the room in which 
Washington died. Every article in this room was used 
by Washington ; the bedstead is the very one upon which 
he breathed his last. Lying upon the floor is his old 
coach trunk, studded with brass nails. Almost beside it 
is a capacious old armchair which was a prime favorite 
with him. The old surveyor’s compass is the one used 
by Washington in his youth, for we remember that he 
was commissioned to survey Lord Fairfax’s possessions 
beyond the Blue Ridge—the same Lord Fairfax who 
presented to him the capacious liquor chest standing 
near by. 

Immediately above this room is the one in which Mrs. 


The other rooms on this floor—the Maine, the District 
of Columbia, and the North Carolina rooms—contain 
nothing of special interest except perhaps the exquisite 
mahogany furniture of the last-named room. 

Now we descend to the library upon the first floor. It 
is a plain, square room, designed by Washington himself ; 
its south windows command most exquisite views of the 
picturesque Potomac. The bookcases contain but a tithe 
of their former treasures, and the empty shelves look 
most desolate and gloomy. 

We now step upon the circular lawn half enclosed by 
the curving colonnades which run from each extremity of 
the mansion to the various outbuildings. 

Now we are at liberty to sip milk in the old kitchen or 
wander through the garden with its box-bordered hedge— 
this box hedge, by the way, was planted by Lawrence 
Washington one hundred and fifty years ago. Near the 
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greenhouse is a rose bush, of which it is said that a young 
lady will marry the gentleman within a year to whom she 
presents a rose plucked from the bush while both stand 
in front of it. This must have made it popular, for in 
many trips in the past two years I have never seen a blos- 
som upon it. 

Having completed the circuit of the grounds and build- 
ing, we wander down the shaded path. Down, down, 
down the steep slope the path leads to the cozy little 
wharf-house where we await the steamer, which is already 
churning its way through the sluggish tide. The clang- 
ing of the bell in the summer house wains visitors that it 
is time to depart. 

Now we are comfortably seated ; in a few moments we 
are bounding merrily up the historic old ‘: river of swans.” 
Away off in the south, Mount Vernon, the home of 
Washington, the wise, the good, the noble, the true, fades 
dimly from sight, but never from memory. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SCHOOL. 


BY ©. J. H. WOODBURY, 
Chairman Lynn School Board. 

[The following address is of exceptional interest because the 
speaker is a man of recognized ability in scientific and commercial 
circles. The occasion was the teachers’ banquet, given by the 
Lynn Educational Association. | 


At the second meeting of the board after my first elec- 


he Died, 


Washington died less than two years after her illustrious 
husband. She chose this room because its windows 
afforded an excellent outlook upon the general’s tomb. 
The furniture is all reproduced in mahogany, and the 
tapestries are reproduced in dark rich woolen cretonnes 
with fringe and heavy cord and tassel. An old mahog- 
any Bible stand bears the Washington arms complete, 
with the motto, “ Hxitus acta probat,” 


Banquet Hall, or State Dining Room. 


tion, one of my fellow members placed on the desk before 
me two piles of text books, each a little more than a foot 
in height, with the remark that it bad been decided to 
make a change in the algebra and geometry used in the 
high school and wished me to make a selection. I re- 
plied that “I could probably understand the whole of any 
of those books, but I could not tell which was the best 
geometry or the best algebra for a text-book in the high 
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school, because I could not look at them from a teach- 
er’s standpoint, and that the same would be true if 
he gave me a pile of primers for use in the primary 
schools. Your committee evidentlya nderstood my posi- 
tion and in all charity assigned to me a subject which 
none could controvert—‘“The Fature of our Public 
Schools.” 

A prophet has always had an easy time on the whole, 
and it is a very safe role to assume notwithstanding the 
stone-throwing incidents of early Hebrew history. Any 
possible reference to the future of the school system can 
be divined only by careful attention to some of the ele- 
ments of the trend of public opinion of the present day, 
and I believe that a great deal of the interpretation of 
that must be considered in the same manner as is some- 
times said that the answers of the ladies under certain 
circumstances must be interpreted, and that is by the 
question of contraries, for I believe that I shall see a re- 
vulsion of public sentiment on the matter of instructioa 
in the schools which will call a halt upon the diversity of 
subjects which seem to be added every year through the 
means which are so easily available through the text-book 
law at the behest of philanthropic persons. Now at the 
same time I believe that there will be other matters 
added to the general line of instruction, although not to 
so great an extent as will be by the diminution of some 
of the studies which are now required by law. 

I believe that elementary science will be generally in- 
troduced into the public schools, beginning with the pri- 
mary schools and extending through the whole school 
curriculam, and in this connection I wish to call your 
attention to the work of the late Stephen Decatur Poole, 
a member of the Lynn School Committee for many years, 
who in my childhood introduced the study of Hooke’s 
Child Book of Common Things, and this he encouraged 
by visiting the schools and performing a few simple 
chemical experiments, illustrating some of the leading 
principles in chemistry. Those experiments were clearly 
exhibited and demonstrated in his remarkably clear and 
simple language, and at the time awoke the utmost 
enthusiasm among the children, which has, I believe, been 
permanent in its results, for although I was only nine 
years old at the time, I remember that it awoke in me a 
fascination for the principles of material science and pro- 
duced a love for those subjects which I expect to hold in 
absolute fealty during the whole of my life. 

I believe that the schools of the future will not contain 
trade schools excepting to such an extent as there may be 
a need of them as special schools outside of the public 
school system. I am of the opinion that the water is a 
very good place in which to learn how to swim, and be- 
lieve that practical work, rather than a school, is the best 
place to learn a trade, and even manual training may 
have its merits, but it appears that there is much therein 
which is better devoted for a special school than for the 
public school system. In fact, why is it that manaal 
training appears to be practically limited to the two trades 
of carpentry and machinists ? 

If we were to have a manual training or a trade school 
in Lynn, why should it not be devoted to shoe manufac- 
turing or armature winding rather than to machinists’ or 
carpenters’ work? Notwithstanding the differences of 
definition which are made by the advocates of these forms 
of education, it is very difficult to tell where the one 
leaves off and the other begins. For a person to say that 
one school refers merely to principles and the other to 
their application is to provoke the retort that both of 
them are impracticable as far as the direct application of 
their instruction is concerned. I believe that there will 
be more specialist instruction in the schools of the future, 
not given in special schools, but rather by teachers who 
give instruction in several schools, as is now the case with 
the teacher of music. 

I believe that the study of the languages will begin 
early in life, and, in fact, after the alphabet is learned in 
English, that the children will learn from special teachers 
how to repeat it in French and German—a fundamental 
accomplishment which is not mastered in the higher 
grades of the schools teaching these languages. I believe 
that modern languages will be taught in the high schools 
so that a colloquial use will be obtained, as in the public 
echools of Switzerland, where the pupils learn two lan- 
guages beside their own, J have talked with the pupils 
of anch schools, 


I believe that the teachers will be employed with 
great caution after the most thorough training, and 
then will have a tenure of office after a long probationary 
period. 

My belief for the future goes even farther than this, 
because I trust that the community will overcome the 
prejudice against a civil list to allow the proper pension 
of teachers after long-continued and faithful service. 

But how about the schoolrooms of the futere? The 
schoolhouses for the younger scholars will be one story in 
height, with desks and seats adjustable to the form and 
the height of the pupils. There will be many of such 
buildinge, eo that the little ones will not have far to go, 
and so that the walk will not carry them over a railroad 
crossing. I believe that there will not be over thirty 
ptimary pupils to a teacher. 

I expect to see that the schoolroom of tbe future will 
not contain a platform, but after the French method, the 
teacher’s desk will be in a corner of the room. I expect 
that there will be many chairs to accommodate the 
numerous visitors who will show their respect to the 
teachers and their regard for their children and young 
friends by frequently visiting the schools, keeping in 
touch with the methods of instruction and encouraging 
both teachers and pupils by their presence. 

I believe that the barn-door system of decoration of 
the inside of the schoolroom will be supplanted by suit- 
able pictures, decorations, and works of art which will 
develop the taste and refine the imagination of the pupils. 

I do not think that the graramar school building of the 
future will be over two stories in height, and that in all 
of the schools the utmost refinement of hygienic princi- 
ples of ventilation and heating will be a matter of course 
rather than an exception receiving criticism. 

Bat what will be the results of this education of the 
future? I believe that the grammar school will graduate 
children who will be able to read a newspaper intelligently 
and to write a letter clearly, and if that is accomplished 
the numerous incidental details in their train will take 
care of themselves. In fact, like the deecription of the 
knight in Hudibras,”— 

“* He knew what’s what, 


And that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.’’ 


WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A 
FOSSIL (I1.) 


BY W. S. JACKMAN, 
Cook County Normal School. 


{Chapter I. appeared in the issue of June 22d.] 


III. Conditions of Fossilization.—The form of the 
fern is often remarkably well preserved frequently down 
to the finest tracery of its structure. As we examine the 
leaves that fell from the plants last fall can their fate be 
determined? In the woodlands they are dried, broken, 
and decaying ; in the marshes the same oblivion seems to 
await them. Grind off a little of the stone in which the 
fossil lies embedded ; it will prove to be when moistened 
either fine mud or fine sand. It is evident that if 
the leaf had gotten inté coarse material it would have 
decayed. Where did this fine material come from? 
Evidently it was carried by water. Was the current swift 
or slow? The swifter the flow, the less fine matter can 
be deposited. The degree of fineness, therefore, of the 
embedding sand gives a clew to the nature of the cur- 
rent. The more or less perfect form of the leaf will de- 
termine also, to some extent, the length of time that 
elapsed after the leaf left the parent plant before it was 
buried. If it had become dry, or if it had been blown 
aboat for a very great period, it would have become 
mutilated if not destroyed just as the great majority of 
leaves are today. Its burial must have been as sudden 
as it was complete. Perhaps the wind was the agent. 
Look again at the embedding rock; the distinct lines of 
stratification indicate that water did the work. Then, 
somehow, came the replacement of the vegetable matter 
by the mineral. Was this rapid or gradual? If it had 
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taken place suddenly, it is not likely that the delicate 
veining of the leaf would have been preserved, and it 
would therefore seem that the change came about very 
slowly, the plant substance giving way by degrees. In 
many instances the organic matter did not all yield but 
remains as though charred by heat. 

IV. Subsequent Hvents.—Since this gradual trans- 
formation of the fern, it is evident that many great 
changes have occurred. It was buried in fine moist 
sand ; we find it in the midst of hard rock. How came 
this about? The fossil fern was probably found in the 
side of a cliff or hill. What forces built the hill? Very 
possibly the even stratification of the rocks will show 
that water played an important part. But after the hill 
was piled upon it what is the meaning of the valley or 
cut that exposed the transformed plant to view? It is 
evident that the long period which has elapsed since the 
plant lived may be divided into two epochs—one build- 
ing and one wearing, and that during the former, by 
some means, the soft sand hardened into rock. The 
materials heaped up over the fern must have been slowly 
worn away from some other place just as now they are 
being worn down again and carried away. It is toler. 
ably safe to assume that the two epochs—building and 
wearing—were approximately eyjual. It may be well to 
remember, however, that this is not necessarily true. In 
the case of the eroded materials from a large area of 
land being carried into a small area of water the build. 
ing would go on more rapidly, foot for foot than the 
wearing; and under reverse conditions, the opposite 
would be true. Now can either of these periods be, even 
approximately, estimated ? Not by any very satisfactory 
means, yet geologists have given us a scrap of evidence. 
By delta measurement, they estimate that the Mississippi 
basin is eroded on an average over its entire surface of one 
foot in five thousand years. The smallest estimate of the 
time which this fact will enable us to make when the 
height of materials above the fossil is considered, places 
the age in which it lived so remotely in the past that the 
mind refuses to reach it even in imagination. Millions of 
years may be written, bat we cannot think them; yet 
such numbers are the only ones that can be used in 
measuring this great era of time. It would seem that 
the earth must have existed in that distant age much as 
we see it now, and, that whatever changes have taken 
place since then have been, in great part, as gradual and 
as apparently insignificant as those eccurring today. 

* * * * * * 


Space will not here admit the working out of the study 
in all of its details, but it is hoped enough has been done 
to illustrate the following points which the teacher should 
bave in mind. 

A. The Educational Bearing of the Study.—In 
practice, neither teacher nor pupil should recognize 
“ Knowledge Value” and “ Disciplinary Value” as dis- 
tinct phases or sides of any subject pursued, bat logically 
such aspects may: be considered to exist. Under the 
knowledge which such a study gives one may place among 
others, the following points : 

1. Ancient conditions on the earth favoring life. 

2. Nature of ancient climate. 

3. Nature of changes in the earth’s crust. 

4. Age of the earth’s crust. 

From the side of discipline, the following : 

1. Cultivation of perception. (In noting parts, ete.) 

2. Cultivation of judgment. (In comparing with 
present forms.) 

3. Caltivation of reason. (In generalizing.) 

4. Cultivation of the imagination based upon observa- 
tion. (Picturing the ancient landscape.) 

B. Forms of Reasoning Employed.—1. Identification : 
inductive. 

2. Determination of the Environment, Mode of Fos- 
silization, and Subsequent Events: deductive. 

C. The Most Important Concept Involved.—That of 
Time. 

D. The Relation of Note Taking to Composition.— 
Throughout the entire time when the details of the sub- 
ject are being worked up, brief notes should be made. 
It does not follow that all of these must be recorded in 
writing. When through with this work, these notes may 
be elaborated by the aid of the rational imagination, and 
a vivid picture of the whole may he presented in a well 


rounded composition. 
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WHO SAID, WHO WROTE? 
BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


VII. Give author of the following: “ Every one is as 
God made him, and oftentimes a great deal worse! ” 

VIII. In what comedy will you find Ariel the spiritual, 
the delicate, imaginary power, the swiftness of thought 
personified ; and his opposite, Caliban, all earth, gross in 
feelings and images; with the dawnings of understand- 
ing, without reason or the moral sense ? 

IX. Give author and titles of poems from which the 
following are quoted : 


“ There is no truth in faces, save in children : 

They laugh and frown and weep from nature’s keys; 
But we who meet the world give ovt false notes, 
The true note dying muffi:d in the heart.’’ 


‘* What bait do you use,’’ said a Saint to the Devil, 
** When you fish the souls of men abound ?”’ 
‘* Well for special tastes,’’ said the King of Evil, 
“ Gold and fame are the best I’ve found.’’ 
“ But for general use ? ’’ asked the Saint, ‘‘ Ah, then,’’ 
Said the Demon, “I angle for Man, not men, 
And a thing I hate is to change my bait, 
So I fish with a woman the whole year round.’’ 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS.—(V.) 


What is the distinction between the apparatus of or- 
ganic life and of the apparatus of animal life ? 

Is the mind more closely related to the apparatus of 
the organic or of the animal life ? 

To what extent does the training of the hand discipline 
the mind ? 

To what extent does the direct treatment of the nervous 
system afiect mental activity ? 

Is the claim of a “muscular sense” fairly well sub- 
stantiated ? 

To what extent is the respiratory system influential on 
the mind ? 

What is the recognized connection between the diges- 
tion avd the mental activity ? 

In what ways may the mind be strengthened through 
the cultivation of the sight ? 

OF the hearing ? 

OF the sense of touch and smell ? 


AUTHORS’ SUMMERS. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich in New England, dividing his time 
equally between the mountains and the seashore. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, in study at Storm King Monntain. 

Mr. William Henry Bishop is a house-hunter in America. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Columbia, at his country place, ‘‘ The 
Moorlands,”’ which he has just completed at Southampton, L. I. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgeon Burnett, in Europe. She has taken a 
house on the Thames for the summer. 

John Burroughs will just take things as they come (and go), 
and make the most of them. He expects to “loaf’’ a good deal, 
to go a-fishieg once in a while, and to spend the dog-days in the 
Catakills. 

Mr. George W. Cable, at the World’s Fair, attending the liter- 
ary congresses and taking part in them. ° 

Mr. S. L. Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain’’), at Genoa. He will spend 
the summer with his family in Germany or Switzerland. 

Mrs. Rebecoa Harding Davis, at Marion, Mass. 

Richard Harding Davis will remain in Paris throughout the 
season, writing a series of paper on the city and its life for Har- 
per’s Monthly. 

Mre. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St. Nicholas, at Onteora 
in the Catskills. 

Mrs. Jalia C. R. Dorr, at her home; ‘‘ The Maples,’ Rat- 
land, Vt. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston, in his cottage at Joshua’s Rock, Lake 
George. 

Mr. O. B. Frothingbam, at Dublin, N. H., thinking over a pro- 
jected series of sketches of famous men whom he has met. 

Miss Alice French (‘‘ Octave Thanet’’), among the Berkshire 
Hills. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, at Wallingford, ten miles from 
Philadelphia, with his father, the Rev. William Henry Farness, 
now ninety-two years of age, as his honored guest. 

W. Hamilton Gibson, at Washington, Conn., where he expects 
hereafter to spend about nine months of the year. 

Richard W. Gilder, in the Berkshire Hills. 

President D. C. Gilman of Johna Hopkins, at Northeast Har- 
bor, Me. 

Robert Grant will go salmon-fishing in Canada for a month and 
spend the rest of the summer at Nahant, Mass. 

Miss Louise I. Guiney will erase, interline, and revise some old 
prose sketches which shonld have been s book 9 year ago, at 
Auburndale, Mase. 

Dr. Rdward Kverett Hale, at Matnnyok, J., all summer, 


Prof. Arthur S. Hardy, helping Mr. Walker edit The Cosmo- 
politan, 

Henry Harland (‘‘ Sidney Lueka ’’), in Paris until late in the 
eeason. 

Jalian Hawthorne, at his bome at Sag Harbor, L. I. To escape 
our damp and anomalous winter weather, which ill agrees with 
Mrs. Hawthorne's health, he will probably go abroad before the 
next cold season begins. 

John Hay, in Europe, where he will remain throughout the 
autumn. He is atill editing the Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, at his summer home at 
Dublin, N. H. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, as usual, at Beverly Farms. 

Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe, at her farm near Newport. 

William Dean Howells, at some point on the New England coast. 

Mre. Sarah Orne Jewett, at South Berwick, Me, 

George Kennan, in Europe. 

Henry C. Lea, at Cape May, N. J., bringing to completion a 
History of Auricular Confession and Absolution. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, at his home at Nahant. 

Prof. John Bach McMaster, in work among the MSS. in the 
various Departments at Washington. 

Prof. Brander Matthews, at Narragansett Pier and then to the 
Catskills. He will finish a series of New York City sketches for 
publication next winter in Harper’s Monthly. 

Frank D. Millet, director of decoration at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, at Chicago. 

Donald G. Mitchell, at ‘*‘ Edgewood,’’ near New Haven. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, in England, France, and Ger- 
many. 

Francis Parkman, the historian, at Little Harbor (some three 
miles from Portsmouth, N. H.), the sammer residence of his son- 
in-law, Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe, at Colorado Springs and at Chicago. 

The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, at his home, Sazamore Hill, L. I. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, at Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, at her Deer Island home, near 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


** Anywhere, anywhere 
Oat of the world.’”’ 


Frank R. Stockton, at his home, “ The Holt,’’ Convent Station, 
New Jersey. 

Richard Henry Stoddard, at Sag Harbor, L. I. 

Mrs. M. V. Terhune (‘‘ Marion Harland’’), at her country- 
place, ‘“‘ Sunnyband,’’ at Pompton, N. J.—one of the modestly 
mountainous regions nearest New York. 

Miss Celia Thaxter, at her home at Appledore, Isles of Sholes, 
off Portamouth (Aldrich’s ‘‘ Rivermouth’’), N. H. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas, at New London, Conn. 

Bradford Torrey, at Wellesley Hills, Mase. 

J. T. Trowbridge, at Kennybunkport, Me. 

Mra. M. G. van Rensselaer, at Marion, Mass. 

Gen. Lew Wallace, at Crawfordaville, Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward, at East Gloucester. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard, at Newcastle, N. H. 

Miss Adelaide D. T. Whitney, at Milton Hill, Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Woolsey (‘Susan Coolidge’’), at Northeast 
Harbor. 


LETTER FROM RUSSIA. 


Moscow, Russia, May, 1893. 

The editor of a Moscow newspaper told me that Naples, Con- 
stantinople, and Moscow are the only cities where the city psople 
proper are never found on the streets. They never promenade or 
drive outside except they are imperatively obliged to. The streets 
are thronged entirely with country people and peasants of the 
lowest classes, buying and selling the cheapest sorta of wares. 
This is entirely trae of Moscow, and the Russians take particular 
pride in the fact. They call St. Petersburg a fashionable European 
town, not representative of Russia or the Ruesians; but Moscow ia 
their ideal. 

Tolstoi is making a visit here from his country home in Tula. 
The peasants, for whom he has sacrificed himeelf, regard him as 
an anti-Christ. They tell me that he would be banished if he were 
not regarded insane. These opinions of himself have caus:d him 
to wish to be reinstated in his countrymen’s favor as a great nov- 
elist but no philosopher. By their descriptions of him we conclude 
he has recanted all his heterodoxies. 

We visited the wonderful church where the Czars and Czarinas 
are crowned, and stood on the very spot where they have all stood 
for many successions. The natives resent to this day that Napoleon 
atabled his horses in this church. The walls are mostly plated with 
gold. The ikons are richly stadded with wonderfal jewels. One 
poor man is wearing out in the copper mines of Siberia for biting 
a jewel from an ikon frame while he was kissing it, as the good 
people always kiss ikon frames. It is not difficult to get sent to 
Siberia or banished from the country if one is a Russian. The 
widow of a nobleman married the man who had served her husband 
as a barber. For this the Czar forbade her to visit Russia any 
more. 

There are some most splendid visions to greet the eyes in Mosa- 
cow. From the Kremlin yard in front of the imperial home we 
overlook green-roofed buildings shining in the May sun under the 
shadows of six hundred gilded minarets and domes, The finest 
one ig the Church of our Saviour; the quaintest and grandest is St. 
Basil. At the top of the main dome in the Church of orr Saviour 
is a magnificent picture of God, which impreseed me deeply. The 

guide conld not tell the nama of the artist, neither conld the alert, 


intelligent, and interesting editor; nor indeed could the young Ras- 
sian doctor who had seemed to be so accurate in everything and 
ao well posted. 

The height of the dome of this church is so great that in order 
for the picture to be strong the circumference of one eye measures 
nine feet; the dove descending from the Father's bosom to the head 
of the child measures twenty-one fest, and everything else in like 
magnitude. There are pictures by Semiradski and Repine on the 
lofty walls which make me feel as if the human mind must some- 
times breathe divine ideas. The young editor informed us that 
none of Verestchagin’s pictures were permitted in the church, but 
the guide and the quiet doctor said that some of the stupendous 
conceptions of Bible scenes are Verestchagin’s. We encounter 
these contradictions of statements everywhere, and it is on this 
account the writers about Russia differ so much. They see things 
which interest them, and teke the word of their new Russian 
acquaintances and the information of the guides through couriers 
or interpreters, and then what they write is so erroneous that when 
it comes back in print it is carefully blotted out by the faithful vigi- 
lants on the frontier. The fascinating architecture of the Church 
of St. Basil keeps us standing outside while the ragged beggars 
clamor and rub againat us in droves. So many domes on ons roof 
and all so beantifal remind us not only of the deeply religious 
character of this people but at the same time of the historic fact 
that John the Fourth put out the eyes of the Italian architect who 
planned the church that there might not be another like it. He 
built it to commemorate the capture of Kazan. 

We hear a great deal about Kazan in the large cities. A dia- 
mond from this district came as a gift to the Church of our Lady 
in St. Petersburg and is placed over the forehead of the ikon of 
Jesus. It is nearly as large as a baby’s fist, and of immense value. 
I gazed a long time at that glittering multitude of diamond stars of 
which it ia chief. 

The painting of our Lord stands in perspective far forward from 
the dark sky, and real diamond stars shine under the lighted 
candles forever giving an alive presence to the midnight vault of 
deep sky, star studded, and to the face. 

Onur interpreter is the same one who piloted Gen. Grant over the 
breakers of Russian speech. He always takes charge of the Prince 
of Wales when he comes visiting his wife’s sister, the Czarina. At 
St. Petersburg they told us that after the royal private lunch served 
to the General and Mrs, Grant there was a great ball at the Winter 
Palace, to which Mrs. Grant was not invited. Nobody ever knew 
why this happened. We three travelers occupied the suite at the 
hotel d’Europe, in St. Petersburg, which the General used while 
there. In Moscow we take our dinners where he sometimes dined. 
There we see the Rassian ladies aud ge tlemen smoking together. 


The ladies seem to smoke as skillfully as the men. 
Hopkins, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa, 


319, ANAGRAM, 


“ WITCH I YET.”’ 


‘* Have you been there, or are you going ?” 
Is the ery of women and men. 

A chance to see so much at once 
Will never come again. 


320. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 52 letters. 
My 14, 42, 3, 31, 21, 46, 33, is one who mocks. 
My 41, 27, 9, 48, 35, 15, 26, is bandaged. 
My 4, 28, 38, 12, 30, 23, 5, is a nut. 
My 8, 24, 51,29, 47, 25, 20, 44, ia a Spanish dance. 
My 45, 7, 50, 17, 6, is a reptile. 
My 34, 49, 22, 11, 40, lives in the sea. 
My 52, 32, 1, 19, 13, is very soft. 
My 2, 10, 37, 35, 16, 23, gives a choice between two. 
My 18, 43, 39, 36, 52, is a poem written by Homer. 
My whole is a quotation from Aldrich. 


321. DECAPITATION. 

1. Behead sport, and leave a song. 2. A country, and leave 
suffering. 3. To mock, and leave a relative. 4. To propel, and 
leave a shout in contempt. 5. To inscribe, and leave a ceremony. 
6. A congregation, and leave a fastening. 7. A small peg, and 
leave a heap. 8. To begin, and leave a smal! pie. 


322. LATIN AND ENGLISH CHARADE. 
My first of a building is part of the frame; 
My /ast is of one of the seasons the name ; 
Reversed, and my /irst is a title, revealed 
More than once in these lines, and but illy concealed ; 
My Jast is a fitting description of what 
My whole has produced, which is waxing red hot! 


323. Pi. 


NILLOR, 


Knith rylut, dan hyt shogatht 
Halls het swoldr finema defe ; 
Peaks tuylr, nad cahe wrod fo tenih 
Albsl eb a lofftiru esed ; 

Vile yurlt, dna tyh file ash!l eb 

A treag dan neblo deere. 


No. 304 in iesue of May 4th should be Nisi instead of ’ Tis’m, 
ANSWERS FOR MAY 25. 


309. Tes, eat, megt, tegm, tame, mate, 
310. Mar :—Maritimoe, marjoram, mariput, marigold, margrave, 
margot, margin, margay, maranta, marabort 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 6, 1893. 


Use your note-book freely. 

Tue World’s Fair, of course! 

Epvucationat Congress at Chicago, July 25, 28. 
FREE text-books cost Massachusetts $532,530 last year. 


Jupae Draper of Cleveland suggests that every teacher 
read forty minutes a day three days each week. 


Can you do any better in writing about the things 
foreign to you than your pupils do in the tasks assigned 
to them ? 


A coMPLETE set of California State text books costs 
$123 more than the corresponding set in Ohio, for in- 
stance. ‘ Comment is needless.” 


Cost or Text-sooKs —There is so much said and 
written recklessly rbout the cost of text-books that is is 
interesting to get at reliable figures. The city of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is one of the cities that proposes to have the 
best of everything and enough of it. It has the money 
and the taste to have the best both in text-books and 
supplies. It keeps its accounts carefally and charges all 
items to the proper accounts. Superintendent Cogswell 
in his report for "92 gives the details for five years. In 
the kindergarten the expense was 65 cents per child the 
first year; after that it was 32 cents. In the primary 
grade it has been for five years, 24 cents, 28 cents, 29 
cents, 50 cents, and 14 cents. In the grammar grades it 
has been $1.37, $1.07, $161, $1.23, 67 cents. In the 
high schools it has been $3 94, $4 05, $5.36, $3.86, $3.82. 
Although there are variations it is safe to say that the 
ordinary expense in the kindergarten is about 40 cents 
per child per year for books and supplies ; in the primary 
school about 30 cents; in the grammar grades about 
$125; and in the high schools about $4.00 It must be 
remembered that this includes supplies and materials that 
are furnished gratis, 


UNREASONABLE DemMANDs Upon 
are many demands upon the teachers in these days some 
of which are reasonable and many of which are quite the 
reverse. School keeping is a thing of the past. A city 
school is an institution, and this is true to a certain ex- 
tent of any modern school. Teaching is becoming an 
art, and the teacher’s responsibilities in the class are greater 
than ever befor> Whatever else he does or leaves un- 
done he must teach so effectively as to inspire the chil- 
dren collectively, must lead them to desire to learn, to en- 
joy learning, to know how to attain and retain the es- 
sential facts and their helpful subordinates. He must 
also see that the behavior of the children is such as to 
make the conditions of learning helpfal. 

There are many other demands made by enthusiasts 
that should not be enforced. There are many things de- 
sirable upon which we cannot insist. The teacher can- 
not be expected to coddle each child and make him want 
to Jearn ; to humor the spoiled parents of every spoiled 
child, or to do any one of a multitude of similar things 
required by an unreasonable public that is inclined to 
hold the teacher responsible for the brains, and conscience, 
for all the tendencies of the child, physical, social, and 
economic. In short, parents claim the privilege of de- 
moralizing the child in every way and then hold the school 
responsible for righting all wrongs and demand that it 
shall all be done without in the slightest degree chafing 
the child who has been trained to sensitiveness under the 
slightest restraint. 


WANTED,— LOCAL PROFESSIONAL 
HARMONY. 


The recent experiences in St. Paul further illustrate 
the importance of local professional harmony. It is un- 
important to know who is right, but differences should be 
healed. There have been few instances on record in 
which two prominent school men have differed publicly 
and zealously, in which both have not suffered and the 
cause with them. The school board is rarely a judicial 
body ; it is the last body to which one should appeal a 
case of professional differences. There have been several 
instances of almost fierce local quarrels between a super- 
intendent and principal, or between a principal and some 
assistant. It looks clear enough in advance when a man 
sees only his own side with himself as judge, but the color 
changes materially when the other man is heard from, 
when the newspapers take a hand in it, when petitions 
begin to come in and the school board makes its decision. 

The public school idea is strong, but it ought not to be 
put to many such tests as it has had in the past three years. 
In St. Paul there has been a public hearing to which the 
press have given great attention. It has been almost 
scandalous, and the verdict was: 


‘* We find that while the report is partially sustained by the evi- 
dence, we are atill convinced that the school is in a sound condition 
morally and educationally, and we are of the belief that there are 
no evils existing that cannot be corrected by the hearty and united 
efforts of the superintendent, the principal, and the faculty.”’ 

Who can estimate the mischief wrought by the publicity 


given in testimony. 


SUPERVISION (III) 


(Address of Mr. Winship Council of Con- 
necticut. 


There are certain tests for supervision and for a super- 
intendent. 1. Is it the highest economy? This word is 
not used in any narrow sense. In the broadest and best 
use of the term, it should be the highest economy to have 
a superintendent, to have this special superintendent. 
2. Supervision and this special superintendent should 
make it probable that the teachers will be of a higher 
class. 3, It should be clear that the teaching of the 
teachers employed will be of a higher order than it would 
be without supervision. 

Supervision is then a question of administrative econ- 
omy, of grade of teachers, of quality of teaching. What- 
ever else the superintendent is or is not, he must be a 
man of affairs. He must be by nature or training a busi- 
ness man with conscience and courage to know that the 
city receives a good square one hundred cents’ worth of 
work for every dollar expended. If he is not this and 
has other qualities that are of a higher order he should 
have a clerk or assistant who is all this. The superin- 


tendent may not have the instinct or training for economy, 
but supervision must have it. No amount of pedagogical, 
psychological, or philosophical wisdom will avail if there 
is not in the man or in his office business ability. Ina 
city of any size the superintendent should not only not be 
required to attend to business but he should no more be 
allowed to do it than to write the letters of the depart- 
ment with his own hand. It is little short of criminal for 
a $4,000 man to do the work of a $1,000 business agent 
or a $600 type-writer, but the supervisor must have eco- 
nomic instinct and business methods. 

The term superintendent is not primarily educational. 
It is an accommodated term borrowed from the factory 
and the railroad. In the former the superintendent is 
employed to make it possible to utilize a lower grade of 
help, to see that unskilled labor is made to do work 
approaching that of the expert. His salary is not an 
expense, but a great saving, multiplying the efficiency of 
the “help.” In the railway service the superintendent is 
employed to organize and direct the work of a large 
number of heads of departments, and does not have his 
thought on the laborers. Has education borrowed the 
term from the factory or from the railway? In the 
matter of economy as relates to all kinds of supplies and 
care of property, if he has no competent clerk or assistant 
his supervision must be close; but how in his supervision 
of teachers? Is he to supervise them closely and person- 
ally or through principals and special teachers? If there 
is a supervisor of all the primary schools, a specialist in 
music, drawing, nature study, sewing, cooking, penman- 
ship, ete., is he to reach the teachers through these spe- 
cialists or directly? If the answer be that he should 
reach the pupils and regular teachers through the spe- 
cialists the question arises regarding the principal. 
Should the superintendent regard the principal as a spe- 
cialist directing the methods in arithmetic, geography, 
spelling, language, and other subjects for which there is 
no specialist or shal! he regard him merely as a figure- 
head for the building to do the honors when there are 
visitors and to receive for advice boys who are disrespect- 
ful to their teachers ? 

There is no more important matter now before us than 
the relation of the superintendent to the principal. Is 
the superintendent to employ every teacher for the prin- 
cipal, to select every text-book, to determine every prin- 
ciple to be emphasized, every method to be employed, 
every device to be utilized ? To what extent is he to run 
every teacher over in his mold to train them to be his 
echo in methods and devices? Is he to aim to make 
them better teachers, or is he merely to get better teach- 
ing? In a word, is it the aim to make it possible to em- 
ploy cheaper teachers without perceptibly lowering the 
quality of the teaching ? 

It must be confessed that there is a wide difference of 
opinion, as judged by the practice. It must also be rec- 
ognized that circumstances alter cases. What is known 
in Massachusetts as “district supervision,” by means of 
which the most rural towns, whose schools are so scattered 
that there are few principals, are encouraged to combine 
by the promise of state aid if they will so group them- 
selves that the district superintendent will have not less 
than thirty or more than fifty schools, makes close direct 
supervision of each teacher desirable and relatively prac- 
ticable; but wherever it is possible, wherever the prin- 
cipals are of a higher grade professionally than the teach- 
ers, wherever they will with hearty loyalty take the ideas 
of the superintendent and materialize them it is the ideal 
way for a superintendent not to deal directly with the 
teachers. The superintendent should be of a higher grade 
professionally than the principals, and the principals 
should be of a higher grade than the teachers, and when 
in any way this relative superiority is not maintained, the 
efficiency of the system is weakened. 

Assuming, then, the best conditions, how should the 
teachers be secured? There is no justice or wisdom in 
allowing a school committee to select the teachers when 
superintendent and principals are what they should be, 
and if they are not the school board ought to be heroic 
enough to get those who are. The school board ought to 
elect, and it ought also to keep an eye closely on the 
methods and success of the superintendent and principels 
in their selection; but it is a relic of barbarism for 
a school board to select teachers whom they may chance 
to prefer. 
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Teachers are to be selected to work with the principals. 
Loyalty should be a prime requisite if the principal is 
what he should be. Just as the principals should be ex- 
pected to be genuinely loyal to the superintendent, and 
the superintendent to the school board, so ought the 
teachers to be expected to be loyal to the principal. The 
superintendent should have his eye over a wide field and 
should know where good teachers are. First of all, he 
should know the towns from which he would on no condi- 
tions take a teacher. What blood is to stock, the city or 
town in which one teaches is to the ordinary teacher. 
As never before there is coming to be character in the 
teaching of cities and towns. A superintendent should 
know from what towns he would never take a teacher, 
unless she was a grand exception; he should then know 
the order in which he would prefer the teachers of other 
cities and towns; he should then know from what build- 
ings in those cities he would and would not take teachers. 
In much the same way he should estimate the graduates 
of the normal schools. In short, the superintendent 
should decide in a general way that which would be 
acceptable to him, and he should keep the principals 
informed in these matters; but when it comes to the 
choice of a teacher it should be remembered that the prin- 
cipal has to be with the teacher and that he should prac- 
tically choose the individaal teacher with whom he pre- 
fers to work year after year. There is no high success 
in which the teachers do not work heartily with the prin- 
cipals any more than there is where the principals do not 
work with the superintendent. If all the new blood is 
genuinely loyal, the disloyalty of the old teachers or prin- 
cipals will soon disappear or be so exceptional that they 
will themselves disappear. 

There can never be any satisfactory selection of teach- 
ers that results from machine methods. No diploma 
from normal or training school should make it sure that 
the candidate will receive an appointment; no more 
should a given per cent in examination make selection 
certain. Who can estimate the educational wreckage 
that has resulted from the city training school when it is 
understood that any girl who takes the course is to have 
a school? She will have advantages—that is inevitable, 
is indeed desirable—but she should have no mortgage 
unless she is a success. 


SOME SPECIAL DIVICES FOR MENTAL 
TRAINING. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(XL.) 


Educational circles have been hardly emerged from the contro- 
versies which have been carried on between the friends of the 
classics, modern literature and science. The partisans of the 
classics and those of modern literature were agreed in their advo- 
cacy of the study of the inner life of man as such, but the issue 
between them was as to where the better record of humanity is to 
be found. Bat in their oppos‘tion to the study of antiquity the 
friends of the modern languages have sometimes joined hands with 
the advocates of science who have urged the study of the present 
facta of the outer world, but such an alliancs has been unstable. 
But the relatively narrow views which the partisans of particular 
branches of education formerly held are now comparatively rare. 
The scene has been much changed by the introduction of new is- 
sues, Nowadays very many wise persons insist that education 
should be directed to making good citizens. Still others strongly 
advocate an improved system of physical training. In the partial 
alliance with them are those who urge a system of manual training, 
and the introduction of this subject has given a new aspect to ed- 
ucational literature. So long as the discussion of ‘‘ educational 
values’’ was confined to the comparative merits of scientific or 
literary pureuits the field was too limited; we became partisans too 
quickly, and we neglected to consider the particular needs of the 
individual. 

The ideal man is he who best fits into his social environments; 
and if the urgans which society requires are many and various, it 
is folly to predict what the characteristics of the individual’s mind 
should be. No two of us can havs precisely the eame calling. No 
system of education therefore can perfectly meet the requirements. 
Manifold devices are necessary to meet the specific needs of differ- 
ent individuals. A new edacational device, if it does good work 
in certain cases which had been hitherto neglected or inadequately 
treated, should be adopted. All plans should be judged first by 
their utility to the individual in his chosen calling or in his particu- 
lar pursuita, 

The disciplinary value of methods of education should also be 
considered. When I learn an art or aciencs I learn certain habits 
of theught and action. The brain is the organ which directs the 
movements of the body. Thinking is always accompanied by 
definite motor processes, The thinker in his thinking feels that he 


can either utter or write down his thought; otherwise there is no 
thought. In all that I learn I must learn habits of muscular action. 
This principle is shown when the members of the various learned 
professions reveal themselves in their bearing and gestures. All 
educational devices are thus alike in that they train habits. The 
point to be considered is the relative value of a particular form of 
training apart from its particular use. What habits is it most 
worth while to cultivate? This opens up for ue a wide range for 
the varieties of individual temperament. How will one habit 
affect other habits? Some habits may be isolated and entirely 
without inflaence. Thue the memorizing of such selections as 
nursery rhymes in childhood has no important inflaence on the 
later life or thought of an individual, and the task of committing 
them to memory has no appreciable advantage in the development 
of his mind. 

A teacher may be able to so impress her personality upon her 
pupils that they will be led to imitate her. These are infectious 
habits of thought and action, and they arouse the most activities in 
the brain for the concentration of thought upon a subject. The 
educational value of a given method depends not so much upon its 
power to establish habits of muscular action ag upon its capability 
of appealing to the largest enthusiasm and devotion of the pupil. 
You should interest his whole personality. 

Most persons are now aware that there is no one curriculum 
which should be forced upon all alike either in elementary or 
higher education. All men are imitative and act upon the sugges- 
tions of their social environments; but all cannot accept the same 
suggestions. We do not individualize sufficiently in teaching, not 
because we are ignorant of methods, but because we do not know 
our pupils. Divices for mental training are not suitable for all 
alike but are adapted only for particular classes of individuals. A 
*‘ fad ’’ is a useful device which has broken loose into a region 
which is not its own. Until a new method has been used in the 
schools no one can know its value or breadth. Whenever possible 
give itroom and fair play. In the ideal system of education no 
one method will be applied to all pupils. We shall learn some 
day that to know the best educational training is to know the in- 
dividual temperament. Pupils will then be properly classed. 
There is no more hopeful aspect of these new devices than the fact 
that they require a study of the individual. 

The style of the thought of the teacher is infectious, and it may 
accompany the pupil who is inflaenced from one study to another. 
The unimportant accidents in a teacher’s personality exert a 
smaller influence than ite deeper aspecte. His generalized and not 
his accidental habits are the more commonly imitated by his 
pupils, The more important and the more generalized functions 
of the brain involve higher mental activities such as intellectual 
attention. An ingenuity which does not make use of the general 
intelligence of the individual is not so valuable to him. These 
broader fanctions of the brain, therefore, must be the objects of 
training, and the sole means for accomplishing this lies in arousing 
the interest of the individual. In order to cultivate the whole 
man you must call forth his whole personality. In order to train his 
higher intellectual activities you must call out all his mental powers 
by srousing his enthusiasm and interest so that he may be able to 
concentrate his whole thought on the subject desired. Here the 
contagious enthusiasm of the teacher is indispensable, ; 

The enthusiast for a special educational device must consider its 
practical effect upon pupils as they are. The tools which the 
pupil in manual training uses may contain in themselves the stories 
of centuries of ingenious thought, but the question is,—Can the 
pupil be made to see it or will he look simply at his work? Do 
not estimate the value of a subject by estimating what it would 
have if the pupil recognized its real relations. The task of the 
teacher is to teach him these relations. Do not forget in your in- 
terest and enthusiasm in a certain subject that your pupil possibly 
cannot feel it and may not be adapted to it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Japanese children are taught to write with both hands. 

In Canada there are seven schools for the education of the deaf. 

More than 50,000 pupils are enrolled in the Kindergartens of this 
country. 

Dartmouth is to be congratulated upon the inauguration of her 
new president. 

The meetings of the International Congresses of Education will 
be held in the Memorial Art Palace, Michigan Avenue. 

President Shafer of Wellesley College is the second woman in 
America to receive the honorary degree of LL.D. It was con- 
ferred by Oberlin, her alma mater. 

The United States pays $155,000,000 for her schools, and $54,- 
000,000 for her army and navy, i. ¢. twenty-six times as much as Italy 
for education, and leas than half as much for her army and navy. 

The selection of Mr. Arlo Bates as lecturer and instructor in 
English literatare in the Maseachusetts Institute of Technology is 
wise for the institution, and signifies much by way of recognition 
of literary talent among the young men. 

Mrs. George William Curtis has established a free scholarship 
fand, in memory of her husband, in the Staten [sland Academy and 
Latin School. The fand was founded with the proceeds of the 
edition of Prue and I, published last Christmas by Harper & Broe. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his report for the Nation’s Bureau of 
Statistics, jast issued, promises a report embodying statistical in- 
formation bearing upon the broad subject of industrial education, 
in thie country and in Europe, at the close of this calendar year 
The report will embody results gathered by the Department of 
Labor during the past year. 


Among the exhibits which Princeton sends to the Fair are Pro- 
fessor Henry’s physical apparatus, Franklin’s electrical machine, 
the original Fahrenheit thermometer, the magnetic thermometer 
used by Professor Humboldt, Professor Agassiz’s thermometer, 
Professor Guyot’s barometer, and a representation of Professor 
Henry’s idea which resulted in the Morse telegraph instrument. 


Supt. A. M. Edwards of Pittsfield has been given leave of absence 
by his school{board to accept the appointment as chief clerk of the 
liberal arts departmental committee on awards of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, with headquarters in the Administration Build- 
ing. This is one of the most satisfactory honors that the World’s 
Fair has brought to any New England educator. Mr. Edwards 
has the business energy and good judgment desirable in this position. 


Mr. Frank Alpine Hill, the recently elected principal of the Me- 
chanics’ Arta High School of Boston, at a salary of $3,750, was 
selected after a special committee had canvassed every prominent 
teacher for such position in this country, and his choice was unani- 
mous and hearty. Mr. Hill isa native of Biddeford, Me., and is 
the son of teachers of high local repute fifty years ago. He gradu- 
ated from Biddeford High Schoo! at the age of fifteen and from 
Bowdoin at twenty years of age, in 1862. He was orator at Com- 
mencement, prophet on Class Day, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and prominent in athletics. He taught three months of each year 
in his college course, and upon graduation became principal of Bid- 
deford high school. He studied law and was admitted to the bar, 
but his love for teaching was greater than for legal practice, and 
he accepted the principalship of the Milford (Mass.) High School, 
from which he was called to the same position in the high school at 
Chelsea, which he resigned in 1886 to take charge of the new En- 
glish High School of Cambridge. The selection of Mr. Hill isa 
recognition of one of the ablest men with popular gifts in the pro- 
fession. He has made the Cambridge school a great success, and is 
sure to give the Boston school a national reputation. Wise, earnest, 
manly, with an attractive personality, be has been among the edu- 
cational leaders for several years. 


The death of Samuel W. Mason, at his home in Chelsea, July 2, 
though not unexpected, will bring sorrow to the hearts of his many 
friends. Mr, Mason was born in Cavendish, Vt, in 1824, gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1849, and by it was made a Ph.D. some 
years later. He began his work in Rockville, Conn., where he taught 
a few years with great success and from thence came to Boston te 
study law, but he loved teaching and became sub-master of the 
Washington School, Roxbury, and in 1850 was appointed to the 
same position in the famous Eliot School of Boston, and was pro- 
moted to the mastership in 1855, which position he held until 1876. 
When the office of Boston school supervisors was created that year 
he was chosen chairman of the board, and held the position until 
two years ago, when ill health dictated his resignation. He served 
the cause of popular education faithfully, and with signal ability 
for over fifty years. He was a practical schoolman, a fine scholar, 
a pleasant, congenial companion, and a loyal friend. He bad held 
many positions of honor and trust, was an honorary member of the 
Eliot Schcolboye’ Association, snd the Old Boston Schoolboys’ As- 
sociation, president and secretary of the New England School 
Superintendents, and secretary of the American Institute of 
Instruction. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


YOU. 


The Chinaman praiseth his T’s 
The mandarin praiseth his Q. 
The gardener praiseth his turnips and P’s, 
But I praise U. 


The mariner loveth the C’s, 
The billiardist loveth his Q. 
The husbandman loveth his cattle and B’s, 
Bat I love U. 


The foolish have need of the Y’s, 
The actor needeth his Q. 
The pilot hath need of two excellent I’s, 
Bat I need U. 


The huntress seeketh the J's, 
The shepherd seeketh his U. 
The college boys seek their final ‘‘ B-A’s,’’ 
Bat [C Q. — St. Nicholas 


IN ARCADIA ? 


‘* Where are you going to spend the summer ?”’ 
‘* Somewhere where I shall not have to spend anything ell 
— ogue. 
BASHFUL. 

The story is told of a bashful maiden who makes it a duty to say 
in church every Sunday at the end of the service, ‘‘ As it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without men, no 
men, no men. 

A GALLANT CAPTURE. 

Chief—Where is Officer Mulcahy ? 

Clerk—At home, sir; he caught the measles yesterday. 

Chief —Advance his pay one dollar a week ; that’s the first cap- 
ture on his beat this year. 


SUSPICIOUS, 


First Tramp: ‘Say, Willie, have you taken a bath ?’’ 
Second Tramp (anxiously): No! Has somebody missed one ?’’ 


THE MISSING LINK. 


Little Edith had jast been to church for the first time. 
** And what did you think of it ’’’ asked her mother. 
**T didn’t like the organ very well,’’ she replied. 

Why not ?”’ 


‘* Tanse there wasn’t any monkey with it.’’ 
— Harvard Lampoon, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
for ae. —— we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


HABITS OF LIFE. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE, 
{In ‘‘A Summer Holiday in Europe.”’] 


England and America both tranegress, one in the quantity, the 
other in the quality, of food. The Briton feeds too heavily. He 
becomes plethoric and beefy. The exquisite rose-tinta on his 
daughter’s cheek turn to patches of barsh color on the face of his 
wife; and his own rubicand visage sugges's chronic congestion. 
Not content with heavy meals morning, noon, and evening, there 
is a night supper, more or less profuse according as the good sense 
of the individual bends to or wrestles with custom. There is a 
good deal of tea drank, and coffee, and a vast amount of strong ale 
and porter, which all serve to induce more appetite for solid 
food. A man can eat two slices of bread and meat with a glags or 
cup of liquid accompaniment, where he could use but one without. 

So the effect is apt to be excess; certain excess over the necessary 
amount of nourishment, probable excess over the wholesome point. 
In America, it is not the amount—although our women, a: a rule, 
with their sedentary habits, use too mach, especially at breakfast 
time — but the kind of food, which 


these eyes, that loose sand affected by sound—as by a single note 
sung near it—will assame the symmetrical shape of a star. Sound 
and this shape therefore have some affinity. Why not light as 


well? 

There are still some things which no physicist has yet discovered. 
He cannot tell us what is color; what it means; why it comes; 
how it is caused. He cannot even define color. He can only say, 
“‘ This is violet, and this is red.” The wisest man can get no 
further. Now, since the knowledge of what color is, how it is pro- 
duced, and what it means, would probably rob the hedges, the 
fields, the trees, the skies, of their chief charms and moet wonder- 
ful mystery, I express a lively hope that the physicist never will 
fiad out this secret. Perhaps, too, the discovery of color might 
lead to money-getting. No. Let the mystery be preserved. — Wa’ter 
Besant in the Philadelphia Times. : 


JAPAN’S SCHOOLS. 


Prof Gaorge T. Ladd of Yale University, who has just arrived 
home from a visit to Japan, where he lectured before several of the 
universities, was favorably imprewed with the Japanese schools. 


He says: 

‘‘'There are two kinds of institutions,—the private schools, which 
are carried on by enterprising citizens, many of which are sur- 
rounded by Christian influences, and the Government schools, which 
are carefully graded, and which are meintained with considerable 
strictness and follow somewhat the German system, There are the 
primary schools and the higher middle schools. At the head of 
thess is the Imp2riel University, situated in Tokio. There is no 


Several days after the death of Tennyson I asked these same 
pupils to tell me briefly in writing who he was, where he lived, and 
what he had done noteworthy. Appended are three results : 

Tennyson waa born in Cambridge, Mass. he was a great poet, 
his poems are very beautifal. 

Tennyson was one of the greatest poets. He devoted much of 
bis time to writing poetry, Some of our most beautiful and inter. 
esting poems are written by him, some of which are, the ‘‘ Idols of 
the King ’’ which are brought up so many times in the study of 
English literature. 

Tennyson was an American poet. S. 


THE EUSTACHIAN TUBE. 


The following answer to the question, ‘‘ What is tte Eustachian 
Tube?’ was given by one of the applicants for a teacher's certi- 
ficate at an examination held here, Satardey, April 29, 1893. [| 
have copied it exactly as it was written. 0. B.C. 

The Eustachian tube connects the eye with the throat. Some 
things that we see goes in at mouth, down the throat and up the 
eustachian tube to the eye, which looks at it then—and if it was 
not for this tube we would not see it, therefore it is of great use, 


CLASSIFICATION OF NOSES. 


Were aclassifization of noses made according to their respective 
merits as judged by the ordinary 


makes the national deadly sin. Pies, 
cake, and hot biscuits, fried meat and 
doughnu’s, pickles, and preserves, b'eich 
instead cf redden the blood ; and «xcept 
in some few disiricts we are a nation cf 
anemics. If the unfortunate stomach 
can sustain the injury done it by Jack of 
proper nourishment, it succambs to the 
habit of bolting. Meal time is a suc- 
cession of gulps and swallows grudg- 
ingly snatched from time devoted to the 
routine of labor, as hurried as nervous 
haste and the preoccupation of bre nses 
caras can make it, and wholly unavail- 
ing for ordinary purposes of mastice- 
tion. The unused teeth deciy, and 
ruined digestion revenges iteelf in 
blanched cheeks, thinned hair, and ger- © 
etal prostration. If this is too vivid a 
picture for the better knowledge and 
higher civilization of our cities, it cer- 
tainly is not for the country districts, 
and it ia these last which prodace the 


people. Towns may be the nerve gang- 
lions, but the country supplies their Ey 


orces. 
The Parisian has changed all this. 
He begins the day with the slightest 
possible breakfast, leaving mind and 
body cleared, not weighted, for action 
After three or four hours’ work has in- 
duced a healthy demand for food, there 
comes @ dainty and plentiful meal; two 
or three courses of meat, with a few 
vegetables, an omelette, bread and bur- 
ter, fresh or prepared fruit. This 
answers to our lunch, and is generally 
served at noon or one o'clock, Six 
hours later comes dinner. Soup always, 
often fish, four or five delicate and in- 
viting preparations of meat, with a slight accompaniment of vege- 
tables and some delicious sauce; a sweet, and a dessert of froit and 
cheese form the points of this principal meal. Poorer families will 
have less, richer people cffer greater variety; but ordinarily this 
scheme, very slightly modified, will represent the daily routine of 
a Parisian household. 


AVOID THEM. 


The following list of ‘‘ words and phrases to be avoided,”’ pre- 
pared by an eastern teacher, daserves a wide circulation: 


Had rather, for Would rather; Had better, for Would better ; 
Poated, for Informed; Depot, for Station; Try and go, for Try to 
go; Cunning, for Smart; Above, for Foregoing; Like I do, for as 
I do; Feel badly, for feel bad; Feel good, for Feel well; Expect, 
for Suspect ; Nice, or real nice, used indiscriminately; Fanny, for 
Odd or unusual; Seldom or ever, for Seldom or never; More than 
you think for, instead of More than you think; Nicely, in answer 
to a question as to health; Just as soon, for Just as lief ; Guess, for 
Think ; Fix, for Arrange or prepare; Real good, for Really good ; 
Try an experiment, for Make an experiment; It storms, for It 
rains or it blows; Notas | know, for Not that I know; Every man 
or woman should do their duty; A party, for A person; Healthy, 
for Wholesome. 


FORM AND COLOR IN WILD FLOWERS. 


Wild flowers, as everybody knows, for the most part love sober 
colors. Many are purple, red, blue, yellow and white, but not 
generally so bright as the garden flowers. There are many hues 
and shades of all these colors, For instance, to take white alone. 
There is a creamy white, a yellowish white, a pinkish white, a dull 
white and a white which seems to catch and to reflect the light 
and sunshine, Of blue there is no end to the shades, nor of red, 
purple and pink, which run and merge into each other. The yel- 
lows, I think, are more monotonous; they seem all—but of course 
it must be wrong—to be of one shade. Next, it is curious to note 
how, though the shape and form of every flower varies, nature 
is everywhere so strangely fond of the star. Of the flowers enu- 
merated above an astonishing proportion belong to the star, Is 
there any connection, ons aske, between light or sunshine and the 
shape of the star? It has been proved, and I have seen it with 
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Latin or Greek taught here, Chinese being the classical tongue. 
The Government institutions are not seats of the Christian religion, 
although there are many Christian teachers in them. There is ro 
looseness in the curriculum, everything being strictly attended to.”’ 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH. 
Editor Journal of Education, 


Sin:—Appropos of the recent discussions on the teaching of 
English and the criticism of the echools I saw the following as il- 
lustrative of the work of some high echool pupils. The specimens 
are selected from the papers of ten graduates representing eight 
high echoole. The sges of the writers vary between 18 and 22 
years, averaging 19 +, 

The italicised word was the one given to be used correctly in a 
sentence. The sentences speak for themselves. 


In him she had a firm champaign. 
She was feted in thinking the next day was Monday. 
They were arrested for chaste. 
He had a decease from which he did not recover. 
He is fetid with irons. 
The house is built with a gambel. 
Why did you do it so felloe 7 
That is faun to my plans. 
The claw is indigenous, 
They were dissent, 
t was very cruse. 
It was just the diverse. 
Is it that ere house ? 
He was of high statute. 
It was a stature of Blaine. 
He was very genus. 
He wrote the thyme. 
It was of seer. 
He is a tenure Of the land. 
It was said to be very wreak, 
He will waive the girl. 
He has got a new suite of clothes. 
The ballads were wrote by bards. 
He frays back and forth. 
Adherents is a noun means those that hear, 
That city is the populace of the empire. 
The staid was draped prettily. 
We heard the tenure notes is the air, 
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pbrenological standard, they might be 
placed in something like the following 
order : 

First Class: The classical Roman 
and Grecian types. 

Second Class: The blended G::x»- 
Roman type; for example, the great 
Napoleon, Savonarola, and Marie 
Antoinette had nosse of this class. 

Third Class: The type; 
a long, straight nose, with which 
many illustrious men and women have 
been endowed, such as Francois |, 
Henry Irving, Charles Dickens, Thos. 
Carlyle. 

Fourth Class: The Jeawieh type. 
Though distinctive of the race from 
which it has taken ita name, many 
Gantiles have been equipped with this 
powerfully outlined nose—the late 
‘* George Eliot,’”’ for instance, though 
without the slightest strain of Jewish 
blood in her veins, was highly dir- 
tinguished in this respect. 

_ Fifth Class: This class, while sti!! 
a good type of nose, is slightly ind- 
cative of weakness, and yet mirabile 


SOO SS dictu, notable men like Martin Luther, 
ek: ates nothing better to show. 

Classes Six and Sevin may be 


bracketed together, as they include- 
both the various common types of 
nose to be seen every day, and the 
weak, imperfect types owned to a 
larga extent by the thriftless and criminal classes.—Cassell’s 
Family Magazine. 


A SUGGESTIVE REGISTER. 


A teacher who tanght in a town in Maine last winter left his 
register with the committee in which was something like the fol- 
lowing :— 

Opposite one young lady’s name was, ‘‘ Too indolent to study, eo 
chose to leave school.’? The next name was her brother’s, re- 
ported, ‘‘ Has the same disease his sister has.’’ Another girl, 
‘Could not stand the pressure.’ A number were ranked, 
“‘Tired.’’ ‘‘ Afraid of the teacher, coulda’t chew tobacco in 
school, so left,’’ was against the names of two young men. The 
rest of the absentees were marked, “ Afraid of measles.” 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “ X.”’: The Republican party was organized in ie 

— ToC. S.’: There have been fourteen World’s Fairs up to 
this time. The first was held in London, 1851; second, Dublin, 
1853; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855; Munich, 1854; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878; Sidney, New South Wales, 1879; Melbourne, Australia, 
1880; Boston (foreign), 1883; New Orleans (three Americas), 
1884; Paris, 1889. H. F. 

— Where can I obtain information concerning the management 
and requirements of the United States Naval Academy, located at 
Annapolis, Md. ? A READER. 


Write to the director of the Academy. 


— How did B i f her common ? 
ow did Boston come into possession o' MILLER. 


The early colonists obtained Boston, first, by royal grant; sec- 


ond, by purshase from Chickatawbut, an Indien sachem ; thirdly, 


by purchase again of the Rev. William Blacketono, the first sottler ; 
lastly, by a deod of confirmation from Chickatawbut’s grandson, 
Charles Josias. After the purchase from Blackstone the commot 
was laid ont ase trayning field and “ for the feeding of eattell.: 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Harvarp Srupres 1n Cuiasstoan Parnonoey. IV. 

Boston: Ginn and Company. 218 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The article of moet general interest in the fourth volume of the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, gives the result of the re- 
searches of Dr. Albert A. Howard, in which he endeavors, with 
surprising success, to reproduce the tibia or flute of the Greeks and 
Romans. From the few specimens preserved, the various illustra- 
tions of the instrument, sevaral of which are here reproduced, and 
the literary references, Dr. Howard has succeeded in reproducing, 
in all essentials, the chief musical instrument of twenty odd can- 
turies ago. John C. Rolfe contributed an English version, with 
additions and corrections, of his doctorate dissertation upon the 
tragedy Rhesus, the characteristics of whose unknown author are 
brought to light and analyz3d with great care and research. 
Frank W. Nicholson tabulates the use of the most common of 
the exclamatory appeals to Hercules, Castor and Pollux in 
Terence and Plautas, showing their comparative frequency, use 
by men and women, etc. Prof. J. B. Greenough has a short 
piper on the accentual rhythm in Latin, which, like all of Pro- 
fessor Greenough’s researches, makes a distinct addition to our 
knowledge of the Romans and their language. Another paper by 
Professor Greenough deals with some Latin etymologies, auctor, 
opto, and exerceo, and is of scarcely less valuezto the student of En- 
glish than of Latin. Prof. F. D. Allen makes a most interesting 
study, in which he interprets some troublesome Homeric terms in 
the light of all that is known of Greek life and the habits of all 
mankind. Prof. J. H. Wright, an authority upon manuscript in- 
terpretations, discusses the punc!uation of a recently found MS. of 
Herondas. The volume closes with the usual complement of notes 
by various members of the Harvard Classical Dapartment. 


Tue Story or A Story, AND OrHER Stories. By 
Brander Matthews. New York: Harper & Brothers. Illus- 
trated, 234 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A collection of rare bits of fiction which have departed just 
enough from the beaten path of short story-telling to be fresh and 
breezy. In these five stories Mr. Matthews is realistic without ex- 
aggeration or cynicism, seeing in his characters, besides human fail- 
ings, kindliness and humor. ‘‘ The Story of a Story ’’ is read with 
the regret that there is not more; ‘‘A Cameo and a Pastel”’ is 
artistic in execution as in name; while ‘‘ Etelka Talmeyr”’ isa 
study of environment which has been recently interesting to the 
readers of Harper's. 


FrorseL Letrers. Edited by Arnold H. Heinemann. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 182 pp. 

In thie day of the importance and development of the Kinder- 
garten, a volame which can give any deeper insight into the prin- 
ciples and ideas of Froebel and his system, at once commends 
itself. The editor brings the reader in close sympathy with this 
feiend of children through the collection of private letters ad- 
dressed to Von Arnswald, a former pupil and always a loyal 
friend of the movement. Here Froebel not only explains the 
spirit and working-principles of his system but gives unconsciously 
a glimpse of a strong gentle nature, patient to endure being mis- 
understood and unappreciated. 

There is a memoir prefacing the work and sketches of Froebel 
and his helpmates, especially of Frau Loise Froebel in the grand 
work she is doing to make her hasband’s ideas more than a 
memory, living, oseful activity. 

Tae AstHETIC Evement 1n AND ITS PLACE 
IN A UTILITARIAN THEORY OF MORALS. By Frank Chap- 
man Sharp. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 75 cts. 

The author claims attention for the work on the ground that ‘‘ in 
the study of beauty es exhibited in conduct and character we are 
examining the most striking facta of the moral life, and investi- 
gating phenomena that have given rise, directly or indirectly, toa 
large number of existing ethical syateme.”’ 

He opens the argument by defining his position in regard 
to the theory of altruism, as believing the ‘‘ highest good for man 
or man’s ideal consists in the happiness of the whole race of which 
be is a member.”’ 

This introduces a discassion of ‘‘ The Iotrinsic Worth of Char- 
acter ’’ which it is held only arises to its highest conception when 
it atands as a triumph of altruism over egoism. In ‘‘An Analysis 
of Moral Beauty ’’ its explanation is given as a natural result of 
altruistic conduct. 

As a final problem, the w:thetic element of ethics ie placed over 
against the Idea of Obligation, the ideal is contrasted with “the 
ought.’’ Mr. Sharp claims that the latter, from a utilitarian view, 
is mere submission; only in the ideal can be found the true concep- 
tion of ethical beauty. Thus in the wsthetic in morality, the 
‘* altimate criterion by which we measure out approbation... . 
is our chosen ideal.’’ 

The arguments are cogent, the style free from dry technicalities 
- language, and it wi'l fiad its place among the ethical works of 
the day. 


THE Story or Poxanp (The Story of the Nations). 
By W. R. Morfill. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 389 pp., 
5x8. Price, $1.50. 

Not every series maintains its character and sustains its tone as 
it proceeds, but the ‘‘ Story of the Nations’’ series continues to 
present individual volumes that would easily stand alone. Too 
often a series is launched to float many inferior works by means of 
a few that are really good, but the true idea is to have only worke 
that will stand alone so far as their merit is concerned. 

Poland occupies the public attention to an unusual degree at 
present, so that a thoroughly readable story of Poland and its 
people is sure of a warm welcome. From the standpoint of the 
geographer or the historian this volame is equally valuable, while 
to all it is sure to bring enjoyment. So far as we can judge it is 
not written with a purpose, but merely for information. 

Greek Ports Enetish Verse, By various Trans- 
lators. Edited by William Hyde Appleton. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 360 pp. Price, $1 50. 
Fortunately the leaders in the revolt againet the ‘dead lan- 

guages’’ were not of necessity actuated by any feeling of au:- 
mosity against the ancient tong es, or they would have little 
reason to view their work with pleasure. This collection by Pro- 
fessor Appleton of Swarthmore but adds to the forces which mast 
make the study of the old-time classics, if not more general, cer- 
tainly of far greater worth to all who gain their acquaintances, in 
the enjoyment of the life of today. 


FOR DERANGED NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Use HorsFrorp’s AcID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. CHAS, WoopHousE, Ratland, Vt., says: ‘1 have used it 
considerably, and can testify to ite great value in functional de- 
rangements of the nervous system.”’ 


In this volume, Professor Appleton has collected the most 
worthy specimens of old Greek poetry, rendered into English verse. 
The translations are collected from every period of modern English, 
selecting everywhere the best in justice alike to the translator and 
the original. In preparing this volame so admirably, Professor 
Appleton has rendered a great service, not to the lovers of Greek 
poetry alone but to every one who would extend the influence of 
true beauty and art, wherever found. 


Tue Bancroft Company, Auditorium Building, Chi- 
cago, have in preparation what they call The Book of the Fair, 
which will be a permanent and illustrated chronicle of the exhibits, 
The text is by Hubert HoweBancroft, and the illustrations profuse. 
This b‘ds fair to be the most practicable reproduction of the great 
Exposition in book form. The plan is to embody in 1,000 imperial 
folio pages, print and pictures in the highest style of art, all the 
prominent and representative features, historical and descriptive, 
of the grand display, buildings and their contents and surroundings, 
giving enough of every class of exbibits fully and fitly to represent 
the whole, with minor mention of the others. The plan is compre- 
hensive, and yet not too extended, the aim being to give the Expo- 
sition entire in pictures and print. By taking the leading exhibits 
of a class as representative of the whole, giviug the rest minor men- 
tion, to a greater or less extent, the entire round can be made, and 
yet the total result be a work not too cumbersome or expensive for 
the general public to handle and purchase. 


Tae AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLITICAL AND SocraL 
Science, Philadelphia, has issued in pamphlet form the admirable 
analysis and discussion of Professor Seligman’s ‘‘ Shifting and Inci- 
dence of Taxation.’’ prepared by Prof. Edward A. Ross of Cornel), 
The Academy has also published a paper by Prof. Simon N. Patten, 
in which he defends his use of the terms cost and utility, defining 
them with great care and skill. Like so much of Professor Pat- 
ten’s work, this essay is bound to be an invaluable contribution to 
economic discussion. 


Le Barsier DE SevItie the master work of shat 
most interesting of French literary characters, Beaumarchaie, 
has been issued by D. C. Heath & Co. in their Modern Language 
Series. (100 pp. Price, 25 cents.) An introduction and ample 
.potes are furnished by I. H. B. Spiers, the assistant master of the 
William Penn Charter School at Philadelphia, who has become so 
favorably known by his editing of other texts in this series. 


Macmittan & Co, New York, in their Elementary 
Classics, present Cesar's Helvetian War (40 cts.). adapted for the 
use of beginners, by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. There are 
notes, exercises, and vocabularies adapted to the American schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Geniv’s Le Pet't Tailleur’Bouton; edited by W 8. Lyon. —— De La 
Bedolliere’s La Mere Michel et son Chat; edited by W. S. Wrench; 
price, 25 cent. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Massachusetts of Today. Boston: Columbia Pub. Co. 

Determinants; G, A. Miller. New York: D Van Nostrand Co. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Vol, IV ) School Needle- 
work ; by Olive C. Hapgood; price, 50 cents. —— A Practical Course in 
English Composition; by Alphonso G. Newcomer; price, 90 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 

Mortal Man; by A. Easton. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
on Sketeh of Normal Instruction in Wisconsin; by Albert 

sbury. 

Life’s Bunbeams and Shadows; by John Cotter Pelton. San Fran- 
cisco: The Bancroft Co. 

Elements of Civil Govornment; by William A. Mowry. —— Cecilian 
Series of Study and Song—Common School Course; by John W. Tufts; 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co 

The New Era; by Rev. Josiah Strong; price, $1.50. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

How to Begin to Live Forever; by Merlin Hodson, New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 

A League of Justice; by Morrison J. Swift; price, 50 cts. Boston: 
The Commonwealth Society. 

The Columbus Memorial; illustrated; price, 50 cts. Philadelphia: 
Jordan Bros. 

The Decision of the Court; by Bran¢er Matthews; price, 50 cts.—— 
Judith Shakespeare; by Wm. Black; price, 80 cents. —— averecsys 
Book of Correct Conduct; by Lady M. Colin and M French Sheldon; 
price, 75 cents.—Hearther & Snow; by George MacDonald; price, 
$1.25. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Bethia Wray’s New Name; by Amanda M. Douglass; price, $1.50 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Favorite Selections of Julia and Annie Thomas; prtee, $1,00-—— 
Thomas’ Psycho. Physical Culture: by Julliaand Annie Thomas; price, 
$1.50. New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the National Educational Association and the 
teachers of states in the North, East, and West are cordially invited 
to attend the session of the Southern Educational Association to be 


held in Louisville, Ky., July 11, 12, and 13 next. 

This body, organized at Morehead, N. C., July 1, 1890, after ite 
annual session at Chattanooga in 1891, and Atlanta in 1892, has 
grown to great proportions, and now embraces the leading educative 
talent of the whole South and Southwest. 

The meeting this year is at Louisville, upon the cordial invitation 
of the Kentucky State Teachers’ Association with the hearty co- 
operation of six hundred teachers of Louisville and the citizens gen- 
erally, who tender special hospitalities to the Association for Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 18. The meeting opens Tuesday night, 11th, 
and general sessions will be held in the morning and at night, 
giving Wednesday afternoon to the sections on superintendence, 
higher education, secondary education, primary and kindergarten 
training, pedagogy, and Southern literature. 

The following subjects will be discussed by able men: 1. “The 
New Education.’’ 2. ‘‘ The Best Means of Providing Norma) In- 
straction to Teachers Already in the Field.”’ 3. ‘‘ Text-books for 
Southern Schoole.’’ 4. ** How to Make Common Schools Efficient, 
Especially in Sparsely Settled Communities.” 5. “‘ The Financial 
Administration of the Pablic School System.” 

A great number of teachers will take advantage of the ticket lib- 
erally issued which provides for one fare rate with stop over privi- 
leges and embruces the World’s Fair and return. This will insure, 
probably, a considerable attendance from the South at the National 
Educational Association aud the International. On the other hand 
teachers from northern sections going down to Louisville will have 
au especially favorable opportunity to visit the great Mammoth 
Cave. Surely not ing but good to the great cause of education can 
result from the hearty and cordial commingling on the border of 
the Ohio, and it is much to be desired that there shall. be a large 
and harmonious gathering. The Nashville American says that 
‘* members of the executive committee are well pleased and confi- 
dently expect that the meeting at Louisville will be the largest 
and most satisfactory meeting ever held by the Association.” 

The officers for this year are Henry F. Slaton (superintendent of 
city schools, Atlanta, Ga.), president; Frank Goodman (secretary 
of instruction »f Tennessee), Nashville, secretary; and Eugene G. 
Harrell (editor of North Carolina Teacher), Raleigh, treasurer. 
The superintendents of public instruction in the several Southern 
etates are vice presidents. 

Our correspondent, who is the member of the executive com- 
mittee appointed from North Carolina, the cordial invi- 
tation in the opening paragraph of this article. 


ALABAMA STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The twelfth annual session of the Alabama State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convened at Montgomery, June 14, 1893, continuing three 
days. The sessions were held in the state capitol, the building in 
which Jefferson Davis was inaugurated in 1861 president of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

President Washington called the Association to order at 8 p. m. 
After the usual welcome and reply, addresses by citizens and visit- 
ing teachers, Rev. Abram Grant, D.D , Bishop of the A. M. E. 
Church, was introduced, and edified the audience with an eloquent 
addreses on ‘‘ The Four-fold Education, —Civil, Military, Industrial, 
and Moral.’’ 

The Thursday session was opened by an excellent paper on “ Edu- 
cational Fads’’ by Prof. W. A. Caldwell of Mobile. This was the 
herald of many thoughtfal papers and discussions. The subjects 
which attracted more than ordinary attention were: ‘‘ Drawing in 


our Pablic Schools,’’ by Miss Addie Waitt of Huntaville; ‘‘ The 
School and the Home,’’ by Miss Nellie Bowen of Mt. Meigs; “The 
Teachers’ Opportunities for Self Culture,’? by Mrs. Warren Logan 
of Tuskegee; ‘*‘ The Teachers’ Relation to the Destiny of His 
Race,’’ by Prof. R. 8. Lovingwood of Birmingham; ‘‘ How Far 


Things to Notice.’’ 
Things to Do.” 
‘* Things to Remember.”’ 


CONKLIN’S PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN LANGUAGE 


Published June 13, 1893. 


The practical treatment of the 


subject is indicated by the three phrases quoted above; these 


are the steps successively taken in each lesson. 
see, do, and think for themselves. 


is to train young pupils to 


“ Practical Lessons,” with 


Grammar and Composition, 


subject. 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language. 


Conklin’s Grammar and Composition. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


The aim 


the same author's “ English 
” form the latest series in this 


12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
r2mo, cloth. 60 cents. 


35 cents. 


Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New Work 


Hoston 


Ch loago 
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Shall we Educate?’’ by Dr. Carrol Catter of | 
Talladega; ‘‘Some Features of Oar Pablic, 
School System a Farce,’’ by Mrs. A. A. Christian 
of Greensboro. The meeting, in very truth, was 
a “* feast of reason and a flow of soul.”’ 

Friday evening Maj. Joo. G. Harris, state super- 
intendent of education, addressed the Association. 
His words were highly encouraging, and full of 
good suggestions, mapifesting a most friendly 
spirit toward negro edacation. 

The academic and industrial exhibits of Tal- 
ladega College and Tuskegee Normal and Indas- 
trial Institate were the cynosure of all eyes. 

** University Extension’’ was very generally dis- 
cussed by the Association. Oat of these discussions 
grew a resolution looking teward the inauguration 
of this movement, cut to fit our condition here in 
the South, The plan is to carry such subjects to 
the people as will spur them on to better their 
condition physically, intellectually, and morally. 
Each normal school and college of the state is to 
be a center working within a radius of thirty or 
forty miles. With many parting words and 
** God-speeds’’ the Association adjourned to meet 
at Mobile the first Wedaeeday in June, 1894. 

NATHAN B, Youna. 


TEACHERS OF AMERICA! 


COME TO THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION! 


Fellow-teachers of America, four hundred thou- 
sand strong, I cannot urge you too earnestly, nor 
too strongly, to make a close protracted study of 
the Fair. As Kate Field writes in Washington: 
‘©The men of the Directory have builded even 
better than they knew. In the presence of their 
beantiful dream city, I stand with revereace and 
thank God for the rhythm of ite ‘ frozen music.’ 
Thus was architecture called by a woman,—Mme. 
de Stael,—and now I, another woman, dare to say 
that were there nothing at Jackson Park but this 
symphony in white, created by the best architects 
of the United States, the melodious spectacle 
would be worth a journey round the world. There 
never was its peer. We shall not look upon its 
like again. Frem it qill date the era of a new 


architecture for this country, which will transform 
our towns and make this Republic literally the 
home of art.’’ 

The une qaaled educational opportunities and ad- 
vantages of this great Exposition impress them- 
selves upon me more and more, as I walk through 
the White City and observe the vast treasures of 
knowledge from every quarter of the globe, gath- 
ered within its walle. No summer school, eight 
weeks’ trip to Enrope—no other vacation outing— 
is comparable in edacational value to that which 
Chicago offers you this sammer. 

Probably never again will be gathered together 
s0 many magnificent illustrations of science, art, 
bistory, mavafactures, and commerce. It is an 
object leason par excellence It will be the regret 
and mistake of a Jifetime if you do not make every 
effort to study the greatest educational exhibit on 
earth. Whatever a teacher’s taste or special di 
rection in teaching, it finds here ample means of 
gratification. 

School boards might act with great wiedom and 
foresight by sending their teachers to the Fair and 
paying their expenees; the outcome would be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the pupils. 

I am led to write this becanse many letters of 
inquiry bear witness to the widespread and false 
impression in regard to the actual expense attend- 
ing atrip to Chicago at this time. I can say to 
you, positively, that anyone can get good board 
and lodging in Chicego, near the Fair grounds, 
for $10 per week, or one dollar and forty-three 
cents per day. You may reckon expenses per day 
as follows : 


Board and lodging, $1.43 
Lunch on the Grounds, . ° .30 
$2 43 
Per week, of six days each, $14.58, 
This includes everything but the incidentals, 


such as rides upon the lagoon, and the many inter- 
estirg shows in the Midway Plaisance, 


wood, Kansas City, Mo., you will become a 
member of the National Educational Association, 
dnd at the same time put yourself in the hands of 
your friends in Chicago. By written request you 
will be found a comfortable boarding place, and 
will be met at the station and guided to your tem- 
porary abode. 

Come if you have to beg or borrow the money. 
Come and stay jast as long as possible. To again 
quote Kate Field: ‘‘Come one, come all. You 
cannot come too soon or stay too long. Whoever 
tells you the Fair is not ready has about as much 
appreciation of its wonders as an ant has of differ- 
ential calculus. I do not expect to see one-thou- 
sandth part of the Exposition if I remain all sum- 
mer. Americans who go Europe this season show 
as little patriotism as appreciation of this exposi- 
tion of the brains of all nations that well nigh ap- 
pals by its magnitude. Jales Verne journeyed 
round the world in eighty days. Ceme to Jackson 
Park, and, like Puck, you can ‘put a girdle round 
the earth in forty minutes,’ and then sit down and 
chocee the country in which you will spend the 
day.” 

This is written ir the interest of the sch< o' chil- 
dren of America. 

FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENEC. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jaly 5-Aug. 2: University Extension—Summer 
Meeting; Philadelphia. 

Jaly 1011: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Loniaville, Ky. 

July 11-13: Southern Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 

July 13-15: Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Salem. 

July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 

July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education; Chicago, IIl. 

Aug. 2-4: Sonth Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES, 


July 10: Literature. 

July 17: Education. 

July 18: Art, Architecture, etc. 

Jaly 31: Enogineering. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
Science, etc, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Ang.28: Labor. [Societies. 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 

Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 

Ost. 13: Public Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


ALABAMA, 


All of Alabama’s educational circles will hear 
with sorrow of the death of Dr. N. T. Lupton, 
professor of chemistry in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Auburn, who was an 
efficient educator, a recognized teacher and trainer, 
and a staunch friend of educational interests. 


ARKANSAS, 


Rasgellville will probably build another schoo] 
building during vacation. The schools under the 
supervision of Prof. A. E. Lee have grown beyond 
present dati 

The State University at Fayetteville has an en- 
rollment of more than five hundred. The faculty 
is endeavoring to have the board change the ses- 
sions to correspond with the sessions of other 
schools of the state. For several years the school 
has had its vacation in midwinter instead of mid- 
summer. It is to be hoped the change will be 
made in order that the teaching force may have 
ampler opportunity to meet and confer with the 
rest of the teavhers of the atate. 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 

Over forty young ladies took the State Kinder- 
garten examination at the East Denver High 
School, in June. The examination was con- 
ucted by State Superintendent Morray, Assistant 
Snperintendent Young, President Snyder, and 
Miss Tefft of the State Normal School, and the 
three city superintendents of Denver. 

The graduating exercises of the Denver high 
the East Denver School numbered eighty-seven ; 


By sending two dollars to J. M. Green- 


schools were of interest, The graduating class of 


lo West Denver, one; of North Denver, seven- 
teen. The reason for but one graduate from the 
West High School was because of changes in the 
courses of study. The claes from the echool next 
year will namber about thirty-five. 

The graduating class of the Greeley High 
School presented Euripides’ Tragedy of Medea asia 
part of the commencement exercises. 

Supt. P. M. Condit of Colorado City has gone 
to California to teach. By his removal Colorado 
has lost a good schoolman. : 

The Colorado State Teachers’ Examination was 
held in the cffice of the Superintendent of Pablic 
Ioatruction, Denver, Jane 26, 29, 1893. 

Superintendent Gove of Denver writes from 
Berlin that his health is improving slowly. He 
will return to Denver the latter part of August. 

The advisory board of the State Readinz Circle, 
consisting of N B. Coy, Prof. J. H. Hays, of the 
State Normal School, and Supt. J. B. Jackson of 
El Paso County, have selected “‘ White’s Peda- 
gogy ’’ and ‘‘ The Schoolmaster in Literature ”’ as 
the books for the course in reading next year. 

The returns of the school census show an in- 
crease in Denver from 28,000 to 30,000. The in- 
crease is greatest in North Denver, about 1,100. 


CALIFORNIA, 


San Francisco is holding her p!ace in the ranks 
of kindergarten cities as was shown by the recent 
high-grade exhibit of the Paradise Kindergarten. 

The Hawthorne School of San Francisco was re- 
cently presented with a silk flag by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne of Boston, who was a loyal friend of the 
school while in California. The gift was received 
with appropriate exercises and accepted in behalf 
of the school by President Hyde. 


GEORGIA. 

The superintendency of the Dawson schools 
has been given to Prof. M. J. Yeomans of Vander- 
bilt University. 

Mercer University has secured the services of 
Prof. T. J. Wooster of Mississippi for the chair of 
mathematics. 

The Colored Teachers’ Association held a well- 
attended annual session in Atlanta, Jane 21, 24. 
Governor Northen, Hon. S. D.- Bradwell, Prof. 
Wright of the State Industrial College were some 
prominent speakers in the program. 


Georgia Teachers’ Association held its twenty- 
seventh annual meeting at Gainsville, June 27, 
29, with fall attendance and excellent program. 


ILLINGIS, 


Supt. Wm. Jenkins of the Illinois exhibit at the 
World’s Fair says: The schools have responded 
nobly, and the result is that an exhibit of the 
public echools of the commonwealth is now on hand 
that will justify all expense, labor, and sacrifice. 

Aurora High School has taken quite an ad- 
vanced step by enlarging ita course to four years 
and adding sciences and mathematics. 

W. P. Cochran of Murphysboro has been elected 
to the principalehip of the Metropolis High School. 
_ Joel Bowlby was reélected to the superinten- 

encey. 

Greenfield has employed Mr. Snyder of Ray- 
mond as principal of the schools. 

Some seventy German societies of Chicago re- 
cently presented Mayor Harrison with a memorial 
book bound in silver with elaborate illuminations, 
as a token of their appreciation of his remem- 
brance of the needs of the German element of the 
schools, at the same time petitioning for appoint- 
ments favorable to their mother tongue. 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Free 
Kindergarten Association twenty-one schools were 
reported in successfal operation, while three hun- 
dred and fifty normal graduates were reported for 
the year. The association was addressed by Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper of San Franciaco. 


INDIANA, 

South Bend is to bave a free kindergarten 
school. 

Prof, E. J. McAlpine is reélected superintendent 
of the Narson schools. 

New Albany reports for the past year of the 
Free Kindergarten’ Association a full measure of 
success, while its normal training school has been 
equally successfal and self-sustaining. 

Charles McDaniel has been elected principal of 
the Madieon High School. 

R. Sparks of Hagerstown is elected to the 
superintendency of the Dublin schools. 

Indianapolis finds it necessary to employ two 
physical culture teachers instead of one. 


The State County Superintendents’ Association 


cas in Indianapolis in Jane and report a well at- 


tended and profitable session. 


MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo spirit ran so high that men, women, 
and even children, were allowed to vote for meni- 
bers of the school board. The result was that the 
first woman ever chosen was elested by a good 
majority. This city has received from Dr. and 
Mrs. E. H Van Densen a handgome library build- 
ing dedicated to the use of the school children. 

Saginaw has decided to introduce the kinder- 
garten methods into the schools, 

Bay View Summer Kindergarten will be super- 
intended by Mrs. L. W. Treat, principal of the 
Kindergarten Training School of Albany, N. Y. 
She will be assisted by Mise Josephine Ewing of 
Grand Rapids. 

Miss Mary E. Sly, director of the kindergarten 
and primary class at St. Mark’s Academy, will 
h.ve charge of a kindergarten at Chicago for the 
summer. 

7 Superintendent Fisk has been re-engaged for 

At a recent normal institute held at Ipswich, 
under the direction of Supt W. P. Wilson, a 
special review was given to the higher branches 
required for a first-grade certificates. Another 
excellent feature of the instruction was a careful 
study of the state course of study. 

Ralph Garwood of Albion will be principal of 
the Marshall High School. 

Detroit has engaged Herbert EK. Kimball of 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic School as instructor 
in manual training and freehand drawing. 

Supt. W. H. Hawkes of the Howell schools has 
been reélected with substantial increase in salary. 


MINNESOTA. 


Winona State Normal recently graduated the 
largest class on record in that state—ninety-eight 
students. 

‘ Hastings will furnish school books to all pupils 
ree. 

The training class of the Free Kindergarten 
Association of Minneapolis graduated twenty-two 
young women under the tuition of Mrs. Elsie 
Payne Adams. Five-minute papers by some of 
the graduates and an address by the president of 
the association was the order of exercises. A post- 
graduate course of lectures on the philosophy of 
Froebel will be added for the next year.——Min- 
neapolis has found it expedient to equalize the 
maximum salaries of teachers in all grades to $700. 
This city has recently epjoyed a rare musical treat 
given by the boys and girls of the public echoole. 
The selections were of a higher grade of mus‘c 
than usually is attempted by school choruses, but 
Prof. O. E McFadon has a theory that children’s 
sweet voices are well fitted to interpret the classical 
composers, and satisfactorily proved it in this case. 
The chorus of about six hundred was carefully 
drilled, and rendered with fine effect Beethoven’s 
** Holy Night,’? Hayden’s ‘‘ The Heavens are Tell- 
ing,’’ Verdi’s Springtime,”’ ete. 

Professor Cagwin has been elected principal of 
the Lake Crystal schools. 


MISSOURI, 


The report of the Manual Training School of 
Washington University, St. Louis, for ’93 is issned 
by the principal, C. M. Wocdward, the early 
champion of the training of head and eye through 
the hand. It is profasely and beautifully illus- 
trated with the work of the pupils, but the great 
attraction of the report is in the record of the 
alumni. Of the graduates of ten years who 
have left school and have not gone to other schools 
the record is as follows. This is not absolutely 
correct asit is impossible for the stranger to St. 
Louis to tell in some cases whether the firm is that 
of manufacturer or merchant, but in most cases 
it is evident that there are seven farmers, eight 
mining engineers, six supervising machinists, 
eight mechanical engineers, twenty-nine bu: ivess 
men, sixty manufacturers, five architects and 
dranghtemen, eleven book-keepers, four specialists, 
twenty-one civil engineers, thirty-four clerks and 
salesmen, twenty-six teachers, six lawyers, four 
bankers, eleven railroad men, seven physicians, 
one stenographer, two editors, twelve electricians. 


NEW JERSEY. 


There will be further attempts to have the pub- 
lic school fund of the state divided, so that the 
parochial schools can have a portion. 

Newark is having a lively newspaper crusade 
against the abolition of corporal punishment. The 


picture drawn is serious, but we suspect the rule 
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MacVicar’s Principles of Education. 


School, Potsdam, N.Y. ; 
Vv. + 178 pages. 


First Chancellor of 
Price, 60 cents. This book emb 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, formerly 
Frincipal State Normal and Training 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont, 12mo. Cloth. 
odies the result of the author’s long, successful, and 


practical experience in every department of educational work. 


Andrew D. White, U. S Minister to Russia, 
formerly President Cornell University: 1 am thor- 
oughly glad it has appeared for the reason that it | 
seems to give in short compass just what the great 
body of our teachers most need. 

William T. Harris, U. S. “ommissioner of Edu 
cation: Ail that the author writes is well worthy of 
study by teachers, and | believe that this volume 
will fing a place in the reference libraries of all 
normal schools, 

Francis W. Parker, Principal Cook County 
Normal! school, Jli : | bave read it with great pleas- 
ure ad profit Few educational works contain so 
much sound honest doctrine. ° 
recommend it to all my fellow teachers who wish to 
have a thoroughly clear, sound, and fundamental 
©xposition of the principles of education. 


E. A. Sheldon, Principal State Normal! School, 


These books will 
GINN & COMPANY, 


I can heartily | 


Oswego, N. Y.: I approve of the plan cf arrange- 


ment and matter of the book most thoroughly. I. 


wish the book might be in the hands of every e 
mentary teacher in the land. It is full of Sood tne 
gestions, and it states very cleanly the underiying 
essary to make the ideas 
clear to the most or 
W. J. Milne, President New York State N 
College, Albany: It is an extremely suggestive work. 
It is marked by admirable clearness in Statement 
and discussion of the propositions it contains, and 
in the hauds of teachers it cannot but prove a very 
valuable guide in aiding them to understand the phi- 
losophy of teaching and to apply the art as well. 


J. ©. Greenough, Principal State Normal | 
It is the mature fruit of | 


| School, Westfield, Masa : 
the best thought of a very able educator. 


Publishers, 
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work, giving courses of study for graded and ungraded schools; the methods of teaching all the sub- 
jects belonging to the common school curriculum; and a treatment of organization, m_ral training, 


government, etc. 


* It should be placed in the hands of every teacher.” 


E. H. Davis, Supt. Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 
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Teachers’ Edition. Price, 30 cents. 
Price, 80 cents, 


Elementary Lessons in English. Teachers’ Edition. Part I., 60 cts.; Part LI., 15 cts. 
Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks. Price, 75 cents. 
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School Hygiene, Price, 80 cents 


Outlines of Lessens in Botany. 


? 


Part I., From Seed to Leaf. Price, 50 cents. 
Part II., From Flower to Fruit. Price, 80 cents. 


Fenelon’s Education of Girls. Price, 50 cents. 
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will stand, the newspapers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Such opposition is usually ‘‘ pro- 
moted.’’ 

Hoboken, apropos of the Ford’s Theater disas- 
ter, bas inspected her pub'ic school buildinge, 
finding two in doubiful condition. 

Newark proposes changing the tex'-bocks and 
courses of study, that a more complete system of 
education may be offered children in the grammar 
schools. 

Jersey City school directors are asking for an 
appropriation of $5,000 for a manual training de- 
partment, 


NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln has appropriated $100,000 for new 
school buildings, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the mov-ment for an injauction against the 
raising of the amount may fail. 

W. H. Skinner, superintendent of the Crete 
schools has accepted the superintendency at Ne- 
braska City. Hissucceasor is A. A. Reed, Supt. 
of Gage County. 

Prof. Chas. N. Little, professor of mathematics 
at the state university, has resigned to take a simi- 
lar position on the faculty of the Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. 


NEW YORK. 


At a recent institute of the Oneida County teach- 
ers, profitable discussions were led by Professors 
Goodwin, Snyder, and others, on the topics, 
‘*Study of Language,’’ ‘Civil Government,’’ 
** School Diccipline,’’ ete. 

Freeman A. Green is appointed to the euperin- 
tendency of the Albion High School. 

Rochester teachers have enlisted the citizens in 
a petition for higher wages. May che right suc- 
ceed, for with higher salaries better teachers and 
better schools are sure to follow. 

Ballston reélected Prof. H.H. Southwick to the 
principalship of the high school. 

Emerson J. Hamilton of Oswego, for many 
years superintendent of the schools and a valued 
educator, died June 14. 

Buffalo State Normal will open a kindergarten 
training school next year, in charge of Miss L. L. 
Palmer of Chicago. 

The educational council of Onondaga County 
closed their one year’s work with a pleasant picnic 
at Pleasant Beach. 

Prin. W. S. Maxon of Utica has accepted the 
superintendeney of the Somerset (Ky. ) schools. 

After an extended correspondence with repre- 
sentative teachers and superintendents throughout 
the state, and a careful consultation with the state 
department of public instruction, the officers of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association have 
deemed it advisable, in view of the very large 
number of teachers who will attend the great ed- 
ucational exhibit at the QVorld’s Fair in Chicago 
and take part in the International Educational 
Congresses and Conferences held in connection 
therewith, to adjoura the usual convention of the 
Association to July, 1894. George E. Hardy is 
president, and Welland Hendrick is secretary. 

Brooklyn has abolished the teaching of the ‘‘a-b- 
c’’ method and also of the ‘‘ word method ’’ over 
which there was never any great enthusiasm in the 
city. There is quite a question as to whether the 
retarn to the phonic work exclusively in this new 
guise is ‘‘ progress.’’ There are those who see in 
it great things and there are others who think it 
the faddist kind of a fad. There is universal sat- 
isfaction, however, over the fact that it ie to have 
a good trial ina large city with an aggressive 
superintendent. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The Columbus Day observance at Colambia was 
of so high a quality that there was a public demand 
for the publication of the proceedings with the ad- 
dress of Hon. LeRoy F. Young, and the result was 
a valuable pampblet. 

Mr. W. H. Wallace, editor of the Newberry 
Observer, and his talented wife, have accepted 
the chairs of mathematics and English literature 
in Columbia Female College. 


OHIO. 


Summer schools will be numerous this year. 
The Cristy School of Methods will be held at Rock 
Creek, July 11 to August 4. The instructors are 
Dr. Samuel Findley, Akron ; Miss Isabella Pretlow 
of Platteville, Wis.; Prof. T. V. Irish of Colum- 
bus, Supt. C. W. Batler of Defiance, and others. 

The Rayen Summer School for Teachers is in 
session at Youngstown, Jaly 5—Ang. 11, under 
direction of Principal S. D. Sanor. Prof. Geo. F. 
Jewett, formerly of the Harvard Sammer School 
of Chemistry, will conduct a depart ment of special 
studies to enable students to prepare in any line 
necessary to enter any of the leading colleges. 
This promises to be of great service to young 
people. 

The Henry County Summer School will be held 
in Napoleon, in charge of Sapt. T. J. Beck and 
others. 

The Boxwell law, which provides for the ad- 
mission of county school pupils to any high school 
in the county, seems to be a success. This year 
158 examinations were held in the 88 counties. 
4,018 pupils attended, and 2,234 were given di- 
plomas—1,053 boys and 1,181 girls. Last year 
there were 687 boys and 654 girls. 

Mrs. L. W. Treat has been conducting a kinder- 
garten training school in Columbus. Jaly 5th she 
opened a school in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Supt. E. S. Cox of Chillicothe has jast recov- 
ered from an unusually severe illness. 

Supt. J. E. Morris has been re-elected for three 
years, at Alliance, at a salary of $1,700 per year. 

Mies Georgia Hopley is now proprietor of the 
Columbus School Journal. 


been elected surerintendent of the Tecoma (Wash.) 
schools, at a salary of $3,000. 

W. H. Webb will superintend the Brink Haven 
schools. 

Frederick E. Stratton, principal of Davenport 
School, has accepted the cha'r of Greek in Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Toledo has secured Gsrman in her schools with 
Mr. Herman Webber as instructor. 

Supt. F. M. Ginn of Clyde succeeds Homer C, 
Metzger in the Attica superintendency. 

A. L. Frehafer succeeds Supt. E. D. Williams 
at Lucas. 

The commencement exercises of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, began with the Presi- 
dent’s Baccalaureate sermon. Sanday, June 18, 
and ended Wednesday, June 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Meadville public schools, in-a recent exhibit of 
work done by the cooking and sewing schools, 
completely won over those who had before opposed 
this departure besides more than realizing the 
hopes of the friends of the movement. 

Scranton training school for kindergarten teach- 
era will be under the charge of Miss Salisbury of 
Cleveland, O., an experienced and competent in- 
structor. 

Governor Pattison has approved the bill provid- 
ing for the erection of the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Industria! School, carrying a total ap- 
propriation of $210,000. Harrisburg is the in- 
tended site. 

The Mt. Washington echools of Pittsburg, on 
Jane 16, tendered a reception to Prin. R. M. 
Cargo on the twenty-fifth anniversary as head of 
the schools. It wasa happy reunion of old-time 
and present pupils, met to honor this highly 
esteemed teacher. 

W. N. Ebrhart has resigned the principalship 
of the Shenandoah High School. 

The eavirga fund started in the public schools 
of Chester, Deleware County, about two years ago, 
reports for it success, that $19,687 has been de- 
posited by city schools alone, and for five districts 
$25,500 has been deposited in this time. Of this 
sum there remains in the bank $11,000. 

Beaver has shortened its school term by one 
month, 

Prof. H. F. Brooks of McKeesport was elected 
principal in one of the Allegheny schools, succeed- 
ing Profeesor Miller. 

The following appointments have been made to 
superintendencies: Prof. J. C. Kendall, at Home- 
stead; J. J. Savitz, at Slatington; Prof. C. W. 
Black, at Canonsburg. 


WISCONSIN, 


The Whitewater Normal School is now 25 years 
eld, and celebrated that fact on Thursday, 
Jane 22, by special public exercises. These 
exercises, which were under the auspices of the 
Alumni Association, occupied the whole day, fore- 
noon, afternoon, and evening. 

Supt. McLoughlin of the Fond da Lae schools 
has sent out the welcome decree to teachers and 
scholars, that no final examinations shall hereafter 
be required. 

Prin. D. D. Mayne of Ft. Atkinson will here- 


schools, 

Agusta will have asummer echool beginning 
July 10th to continue five weeks, 

Governor Peck addressed the graduating class 
of Waukesha High School. 

Miss Mary Wagner, of the class of ’84of the 
Oshkosh High School, has accepted a position as 
assistant in the observatory of Harvard University. 


WASHINGTON, 


Mr. G. A. Stanley and Mr. C. A. Brodeur, to- 
gether with a party consisting of about thirty 
Tacoma teachers, recently reached Chicago, where 
they visit the Columbian Exposition. The 
party came over the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
stopping a day at Banff. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


It is understood that Supt. J. E. Manning of 
Martins Ferry will not be a candidate for reéleo- 
tion in September. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Farmington Normal School graduated a class of 
promise. 

The Portland Training School for Kindergart- 
ners recently graduated a claes of six. 

Dennis E. Bowman, Colby, ’93, has been elected 
principal of the Waterville High School, succeed- 
ing Lincoln Owen. 

Bethel is to have a new school building. 
$10,000 has been appropriated therefor. 

The corner-stone of the Madawaska Training 
School at Fort Kent was recently laid 

Waterville has done away with corporal punich 
ment without any severe rules for its abolition, 
Superintendent Burke, with the co-operation of 
principals and teachers, has accomplished this not 
so much by direct effort to accomplish it as ly 
seeking to secure better discipline, the at‘enticn 
of teachers beivg directed to the toning up of the 
character of the discipline. 

The summer meeting of the Waldo County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Burnham. Ip 
the absence of President E. C. Bowler, Mr. Rose 
C. Higgins of Thorndike presided. ‘The following 
is an epitome of the program: ‘‘Oar Schools,’’ 
by F. W. Brown, Belfast; ‘' Teachers’ Infla- 
ence,’’*Miss M. B. Grant, Rockland; ‘‘ The Flag 
ever the Schoolhouse,’ Mr. Bartlett, East Thorv- 
dike. B. W. McKern, Sec. State Board of Agricul- 
ture, presented the subject ‘‘ How shall we Teach 


H. N. James, formerly of Cleveland, and later 
superintendent of the schools of Omaha, Neb., has 


Agriculture ?’’ State Supt. Luce gave a talk on 


after be Superintendent Mayne of the Janesville 9 


nished by the Barnham choi:. 
full of good things, and a lively interest was man- 
ifeated. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Robinson Female Seminary of Exeter hae 
placed itself alongside the Norwich Free Acid 
emy by the purchase of several bundred rare en- 
gravings, etchings, busts, and statuary, eo that in 
the various balls, rooms, and stairways are to be 
seen everywhere rare art, classical and historical. 
Prin. George N. Cross began this collection 
through the various entertainments by the school, 
but of late very substantial gifte have been made. 
The seminary is very prosperous in numbers, and 
its efficiency has never approached the present 
There is a thrifty normal department, the best 
endowed normal school work of which we know. 
Another unusual feature is that of domestic ecience, 
over which there is much enthusiasm. 

The graduation exercises of Dover for the pu- 
pile of the Sawyer and Belkoap schools interested 
a large and appreeiative audience. Mr. A. E 
Winship delivered the address to the graduaces. 

Sperry French, principal of the German school 
of Exeter, N. H., since 1860, has tendered his res- 
ignation, to take effect Jan. 1, 1894, when he will 
have completed fifty years of teachiog, five of 
which were spent in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Cambridge Training School was established 
in 1869, one of the firat in the state. Cambridge 
opened evening schools forty-one years ago. 

Tufts College, at the commencement on Wed- 
ne30ay, June 21st, conferred the honorary degree 
vi Master of Arts upon C. J. H. Woodbury of 
Lynn, who is known to many of our readers in 
sonnection with his interest in the public schools, 
and is at the present time chairman of the Lynn 
school committce. 

J. 1. Back, saperintendent and principal of the 
high schovul in Warren, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in Webater, at a salary of $1,800 

J. N. Ham of Lexington has accepted the prin 
cipalship of the Oxford Sshool, Providescs. 

Prof. Marsh+! L. Perrin was elected superin- 
tendent of the Wellesley public echools. 

Elmer L. Cartiss, at present superintendent of 
the schools of Sandwich, Bourne, and Mashpee, 
has been unanimously elected to a similar position 
in the Hingham, Hall, and Cohaseet schools, 


The closing exercises of the Robert G. Shaw 
school, West Roxbury, on June 26, was noticeable 
for the happy eurprise connected with the last 
number on the program. At this point in the ex- 
ercises Mr. Arthur J. Crockett, in a few appropri- 
ate words, introduced Mr. Levi L. Wi'cutt, Jr., 
who presented the school with a fine paste! portrait 
of Mr. Abner J. Nutter, from 1858-1888 prin- 
cipal of the Mt. Vernon school. This is to be 
hung in the school as a memento of the loving re- 
gard and respect of the pupils who have studied 
under this principal. Mr. Nutter responded ap- 
propriately, amid great applause. . 
Haverhill has increase the salaries of her 
teachers. 

The energy of the Kindergarten Aesociation of 
Salem has secured $3,000 of the $4,000 required 
to establish four such schools there the coming 


ear. 
Supt. Albert L. Bartlett has been re¢lected by 
the Haverhill committee. 
North Andover is considering the feasibility of 
establishing a kindergarten in the Bradstreet 
schools. 
Watertown schools mourn the loss of a bright 
and efficient teacher, Miss Elizabeth A. Burbank, 
who died suddenly of heart disease. 
Essex County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Lynn next October. 
Lucy C. Richmond of Adams will resign as 
teacher for the position of librarian in the new 
library. 
Principal D. W. Jones of the Lowell school has 
probably the largest number of primary scholars 
in any Boston district. They number 928. 
The Lynn Educational Association. at their an- 
nual banquet, had as their special gueste Saper- 
visor G. H. Martin of Boston, Chairman C. J. H. 
Woodbury of the school board, and Jadge John 
W. Berry. It wasa de'ightful evening, but unfor- 
tunately it was followed by a most prostrating 
katzer jammer, for some food at the banquet vio- 
lently disagreed with those present, and most of 
them were prostrated as the ten thousand under 
Xenophon after the feast of honey. If the two 
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days following had not been a Saturday and 
Sunday, more than half of the school children 
would have rejoiced in two holidays. 

The Palmer High School, H. W. Knox, prin- 
cipal, has broken the records among Massachu- 
setts towns. Nine years ago it not only did not 
prepare for college, but was to all intents and pur- 
poses anti-college in its inflaenca, and it was a cu- 
riosity to have a young person aspire toa college 
course. This year twelve of the class fitted for 
college, and Amherst has, unsolicited, placed the 
school smong those whose students will be admit- 
ted upon the principal’s certificate. Who can es- 
timate the ¢ffect upon a community of having 
such a man as Principal Knox toning up the in- 
tellectual aspirations of the young people ? 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Winnie Skelly bas finished her second year 
of successful tesching at Montville. 

Miss Hattie F. Cilley ia doing good service as 
teacher of drawing and singing in Greenville 
achools. 

Mr. Will S. Monroe of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, is spending the month with Hon. 
Henry Barnard, browsing among his books,—the 
richest collection of educational Americana in the 
country. 

Hartford teachers in the future will be paid 
monthly instead of quarterly. The schools here 
were never in so flourishing a condition. 

The Free Academy, of Norwich has graduated 
seven from the normal depart ment. 

New Britain Normal recently graduated a class 
of nineteen. 

Tbe House has passed an evening echool bill, 
providing that every town and school district hav- 
ing 10,000 or more shall maintain evening schools. 
Free kindergarten work among neglected chil- 
dren of New Haven is a movement on foot which 
bids fair to succeed. Misses H. M. Hughes and 
Amy Bramwell of the training college, Cambridge, 
England, are visiting the Welsh training school of 
this city. Thosy are sent to make a tour of in- 
spection of the echools of this country. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


The midsummer Cosmopolitan, the first at the new 
price of 12} cents per copy, though unchanged in 
size, excels any other issue of that magazine in the 
number of its distinguished contributors, in the 
interest of its contents, and in its overflowing illus- 
trations by famous artists. Francois Copp ée, Will- 
iam Dean Howells, Camille Flammarion, Andrew 
Lang, Frank Dempster Sherman, H. H. Boyesen, 
Charles De Kay, Thomas A, Janvier, Col. Tillman 
Agnes Repplier, and Gilbert Parker are a few 
of the names which appear on its title-page. 
Three frontispieces, all by famous artiste, farnish 
an unusual ieature, and among the artists who con- 
tribute to the 119 illustrations adorning its pages, 
are Laurens, Reinhart, Fenn, Toussaint, Stevens, 

Saunier, Fitler, Meaulle, and Franzen. The mid- 
summer number is intended to set the pace for the 
magazine at its new price of 12} centa a copy, or 
$1.50 a year. The mag:zine remaios unchanged 
in siza and each issue will be an advance upon its 
predecessors. Literally, every known country is 
being ransacked for material in the hope to bring 
The Cosmopolitan forward as the leading magazine 
ia the world, 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 

A Practical Course in English Composition ° 
School Needlework . > 
Mortal Man . . . . 
How to Begin fo Live Forever. e . 
The Decision of the Court ° 
Bethia Wray’s New Name 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib . 

ship . ‘ 


per 
| and its Earliest Interpretations . 
The Philosophy of Individuality . 
The Shrubs of Northeastern America ° P 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Newcomer Ginn & Co, Boston $ 90 
Salisbury Chas. H. Kerr, Chicago 
Strong Baker & Taylor Co, N V¥ 1 50 

D. 8. Moseley, Hartford, Conn. 

Hodson A. D. F. Randolph, N Y 

MacDonald at “ “ 1 25 
Douglas Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Marryatt Cassell Pub (Co. New York 1 00 
Duncan D. —— &Co, “ 1 50 
Fuller G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Philips “ woe“ 1 25 
Cone 1 75 
Blackwell 3 00 
Newhall bad we + 2 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MESSRS. HovGuton, MirFLIn & Com- 
PANY’S Library at Chicago Exposition is attract- 
ing wide attention, as was prophesied by the 
JOURNAL’S editorial at the opening of the Fair. 


It represents such a library as might be found in| 


the house of a cultivated man in any part of the 
United States. The structure is classic in style. 
Ita doors, with a severely elegant pediment, its 
simple cornice, and small, high windows, give one 
the idea of a little Roman court. The printer’s 
mark of the Kiverside Press is displayed without, 
—a shepherd sitting beside a river, down which 
floats a little lamp of knowledge towards the ris- 


ing sun. 

A large fireplace, surmounted by a classic bas- 
relief, is the thing which first strikes the eye of 
the visitor on entering; and the remainder of the 
dark, restful room is surrounded by oaken book 
shelves of moderate height, filled with the publica- 
tions of the firm. On the side of the door are 
classic figures of the Apollo and Venus de Milo, 
and above the book-shelves are busts of seven 
om authors whose works this house publishes. 

i up of statuary is to be especially remarked, 
not alone because the public wishes to see the like- 
nesses of the most famous authors of the country, 
but because it offers an opportunity not readily 
gained to see a collection of good, modern work in 
advance of the view given to the general public. 

In the 3,000 or more volumes published by the 
house of Honghton, Mifflin & Co., all classes of 
books to be found, and this has given the publish- 
ers a chance to try various methods of presenta- 
tion. There are the Library styles, the famous 
Riverside Editions,—always serviceable, and sim- 
ple and dignified, as befits standard authors,—in 
which the works of Longfellow and Whittier, of 
Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, of Holmes and other 
writers famous in American literature, are pub- 


A table, with pen, ink, and » & Visitors’ 
book, pamphlets on the work of the house, their 
attractive Portrait Catalogue in its ‘‘ World’s Fair 
Edition,’’ with a cover by Walter Crane, etc., give 
the room a homelike appearance. . 


Tue F. H. Gilson Company of Boston issue a 
miniature songbook (14¢x1% in.; 52 pp.) This 
is the smallest music book ever printed, and con- 
tains set to music America, The Old Oaken Bucket, 


Troubadour Song, Bring Back My Bonnie to Me, 
Auld Lang Syne, Dream Faces, Forsaken, Some 
Day, Annie Laurie, Love’s Old Sweet Song, Oft in 
the Stilly Night, Rosalie, Columbia the Gem of 
the Ocean, Flea as a Bird, Good By My Lover, 
Good By, ’T was the Last Rose of Summer. 

Like everything done by the Gilson Company, 
this little book is high art, and meets the popular 
tastes. — 

ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and and 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 andsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Lp per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— He wrote a song to spring, the fair, the coy. 
A song to greening buds and blossoms blowing. 
And when he woke next morn he wept with joy. 

It wasn’t snowing. —N. Y. P: 


ress, 
Mrs. WInsLOW’s ‘“‘SoorHine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing S "Tw = fi 
ows 
yrup. wenty-five 
— Mrs. Squeezem: ‘‘I meam to have spring 
lamb and green peas for dinner soon.’’ Boarder : 
**T move that your resolution be tabled at once.’’ 
— Boston Gazette. 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the working 
Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa contains as 

much fiesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more one hundred years 


Walter — — have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure using no patent processes 
alkaliis or dyes in their manufacture. 


Kodak Films. 


Having seen the superior work done on our new 
Kodak films the World's Fair authorities have 
decided to sell no other film on the grounds. In 
order to enable our customers to make the largest 
possible number of pictures for the smallest outlay, 
we are now winding this film in spools of from roo 
to 2s0exposures. These are known as the Colum- 
bus spools, 

To still further insure success for our customers, 
we have purchased the exclusive concession for a 
film dark room on the grounds, and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers. The use 
of the dark room will be free for changing films 
and plates, and competent attendants will make 
any slight repairs that may be necessary, without 
charge. If anybody comes to the Fair with a 
Kodak that will not work properly, we will replace 
it with one that is in good order, 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send 5 cents for 
World's Fatr view 
4x5 inches. 


A VALUABLE MACHINE, 


Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans, and Benedict, pro- 
prietors of the Remington Typewriter, which is 
constantly advertised in the JOURNAL, have every 
reason to be congratulated on the rapid increase in 
the demand for this incomparable machine. 

Among the evidences of adoption of the ‘‘ Rem- 
ington’ in foreign lands is the statement of a 
Russian dealer, who has recently been in this 
country on a visit to the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
who saye that ‘‘ the Czar has recently ordered that 
all documents which are laid before him for peru- 
sal must be type-written.”’ As the Remington ”’ 
is the only machine used in the Ministry of the 
Court and in government circles generally it is a 
practical adoption of the ‘ Remington’’ for the 
court work, Of course machines sent to Russia 
write the Russian characters. 

The Khedive of Egypt has recently taken great 
interest in typewriters, which were originally in- 
troduced into the government offices by the En- 
glish officials. The use of the Remington type. 
writer is now general in all departments of the 
civil service, and the native employes are taking 
it up with mach eagerness. The Khedive himself 
operates a No. 5 Remington specially imported 
for him last year from London. In token of his 
appreciation of the usefuloees and ingenuity of the 
Remington, which is exclusively used by the 
Egyptian Government, he has recently bestowed 
upon Mr. Earle, the manager of the London office 
of Wyckoff, Seamans. & Benedict, the decoration 
of the Order of the Med jidieh. 

The Prince of Wales recently invested in a 
Remington typewriter, which is now added to the 
equipment of Marlborough House. H. R. H 
could give no better proof of the fact that he moves 
with the progressive spirit uf the times in the 
mother country towards American inventions of 
practical value. 

An evidence of the durability of the Remington 
Standard Typewriter came from the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register. which states that “in the win- 
dow of Joseph E, Platt, 810 Chapel street, is a 
] Standard Typewriter which has been 
in constant use in the office of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Bridgeport for twelve 
years. It has averaged over fifty letters a day 
during that time, and has never been repaired but 
once. The number of the machine is 243, while 
the latest Remington machines number over 


92,000. 

‘The Official Bulletin of the World’s Colum- 
bian a of June 19, 1893, says that the 
First Columbian half dollar, for which Wyckoff, 
Seamans, & Benedict paid the Exposition $10,000, 
is on exhibition in the Remington booth, section 
F,”’ block 2.” northeast corner, main baleony, 
Manufactures Building. A special Columbian 
Guard keeps watch over the coin constantly from 
9 until 5 o’clock, at which time it is locked up in 
one of Cary Screw Door Fire and Barglar Proof 
Safes, with time-lock attachment. he coin is 
inclosed in a heavy case of cast brass and plate- 
glags, and with it are displayed the certificate 
from the mint and other documents testifyicg to 
ite identity. The agent of the firm at Chicago ex- 
plains that the coin was not, of course, worth so 
much money to any one; that their desire was to 
contribute $10,000 to the Fair, and that they 
chose this unique means in order to get the benefit 
of such publicity as might accrue, and although 
President Higginbotham at the end of the Exposi- 


tion is to turn it over to such publie institution in 


Chicago as he may select, Wyckoff, Seamans, & 
Benedict are entitled to the full credit for this gen- 
erous treatment of thé Exposition and their mag- 
aanimous contribution to a Chicago institution, 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


The Pope Manufacturing Company will award 
one of their best pneumatio-tired Columbia Safeties, 
'93 pattern, price, $150, to each of the five persons 
who shall send to them the greatest number of 
errors which shall be determined to be errors by 
the publishers and the authors of the text-booke 
in which they ccour, or by a board of examiners 
which we may appoint. 

These alleged errors must be received prior to 
Sept. 1, 1893. The conditions upon which awarde 
will be given will be substantially as follows: 
First, the error must be one that appears in some 
text-book or school-book in the English language, 
used in some university, college, academy, or 
school of any description, and the error must be 
one that is susceptible of proof and is taught io 
lectures or lessons, and not merely a typographical 
mistake, or an error inadvertently made in spell- 
ing or grammar. Disputed pointe of history or of 
opinion will not be. considered errors in this offer. 
After the contest is closed the results will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and distributed through- 
out the country. In the pamphlets will appear 
the names of all persons who send to us errors 
which are deemed of sufficient importance by au- 
thor or publisher to cause the plates to be 


In cases where the same error is forwarded to 
as by two or more persons, and the counting of 
the error affects the number of errors to be cred- 
ited to the two or more persons sending in the 
same error, then duplicates will be credited to the 
person first sending them. 

The following additional rules must be observed 
by persons sending in alleged errors: There must 
be given the name of the book; the name of the 
author, if known; the name and address of the 
publishers; and the number of the page upon 
which the error occurs; also the exact words which 
contain the error, and a clear explanation of the 
correction which should be made. The error must 
be one which appears in a book in common use; 
and if the error be one which has been previously 
corrected in later editions, thea it cannot be 
counted, 

Address ail communications to Educational Da- 
partment, Pope Mannfacturing Co., Koston, Mass. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


The International Congress of Education of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, to be held at Chi- 
cago, Jaly 25-28, 1893, promises rare treats, eepe- 
cially in the music education department. N. Coe 
Stewart, F.C. M., of Cleveland, O., has had 


charge of this department. Letters have been 
received from J. Hellinsburger, Vienna; Anton 
Sruka, Prague; C. Cui Fontauka, Ruesia; A. 
Autoldi, Mantua; A. Parraux, Paris; Prof. A. 
Schultz, Berlin; Edward Hamslich, Vienna; Prof. 
Dr. Spitta, Berlin: Professor Piatonia, Naples; 
Rimsky Korshon, St. Petersburg; Dr. Billings, 
Vienna ; Ernest Rossi, John Stainer, Oxford; Dr. 
Max Bruch, Berlin; A Bozzini, Milan; and from 
many other distinguishod musicians of the world, 
who speak in the warmest terms of the congress, 
some of whom will be present to participate. 
This congress will be of the greatest value to the 
cause of music, as it brings music in an educa- 
tional .way before the leading musicians and edu- 
cators of the world. Essays will be read by cele- 
brated musicians on various phases of music in the 
public schools, and there will be discussions of a 


_| large number of topics in the minute speeches by 


members of the congress. In this way will be pre- 
sented the best thoughts of many people of expe- 
rience and renown in the musical world. 

As there is a decided movement to require the 
best in teaching and skill from the teachers of 
music in our public schools, this congress should 
be of important interest to every teacher. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY A88OCIATION. 

For seventeen years the American Library Asso- 
ciation has been engaged quietly but efficiently in 
one of the great educational works of the century, 
winning the confidence and support of all by whom 
it is known. It has come to be not merely a union 
of professional librarians, but includes a large num- 
ber who appreciate that the greatest educational 
problem before the country is the development of 
public libraries as a supplement to the public 
schools, The work for this Columbian year is to 
secure new members, to start local organizations, 
and to make the columbian meeting the most val- 


uable yet held. In view of these facts, before the 


annual meeting in Chicago, July 13-22, an effort 
is being made to secure the postoffice address of 
every American eitizen interested in getting the 
best reading into the hands of all readers. A 
handbook of 32 pages, explaining the association’ s 
objects and methods will be sent on application to 
the pr«sident, Melvil Dewey, State brary, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


— Free to lovers of a good , & book of fort 
eight prize Poems. Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 j 


John St., New York. j 


THE ONWARD MARCR 
of Consumption is stopped short 
by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. Always, if you 
haven't waited beyond reason 
there’s complete recovery and 
cure. In those scrofulous con- 
ditions of the blood which invite 
Consumption; in severe, linger- 
ing Coughs, and Weak Lungs 
which “threaten you with it,” 
in Consumption itself, and when 
other help failed—this medi- 
cine is a proved remedy. 

As a blood-cleanser, strength- 
restorer, and flesh-builder, noth- 
like it is known to medical science. The 
Snack ” far surpasses nasty Cod Liver 
Oil and all its filthy compounds as a flesh- 
builder for those reduced in weight below a 
healthy standard. It is guaranteed, as no 
other medicine of the kind. In all lingerin 
Bronchial, Throat, and Lung affections, an 
in every diseaso that can be reached through 
the blood, if it ever fails to benefit or cure, 
you have your money back. 


. Prompt relief and a permanent cure for 
your Catarrh, will certainly follow the use 
of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. Its makers 
will pay $500 reward for any incurable case, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Jaly Century coutains Mr. George Ken- 
nan’a reply to the recently published defense of 
Rassia made by the Russian Secretary of Legation 
at Washington. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, in behalf of 
the Raseian- Jewish Committee in London, contri- 
butes an article on the attitude of the Russian gov- 
ernment toward the Jews. The illustrated articles 
in this number include a description of ‘' The 
Most Pictureaque Place in the World,’’ by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Pennell. Edmund Gosse writes 
of the famous actress Sarah Siddons, and Salvini 
tells some interesting stories in his autobiography ; 
John La Farge writes of the art of the Japanese; 
‘* Famous Indians’’ are described, with reproduc- 
tions of notable medallion portraits by Olin War- 
ner; Thomas Bailey Aldrich tels of some qaaint 
old Portsmouth characters; an article on the 
World’s Fair contains a great number of interes(- 
ing engravings, including a fall-pege picture by 
Castaigne on the MacMonnies fountain; and a de- 
lightfal article by Mrs. Oliphant on ‘‘ The Author 
of ‘ Gulliver’ ’’ containing portraits of Dean Swift, 
‘* Stella,’’ Sir William Temple, and others. Dz. 
Allan McLane Hamilton’s article on ‘‘ Mental 
Medicine,’’ in which he discusses ‘‘ The Treatment 
of Disease by Suggestion,’’ shows a leaning toward 
a scientific form of mind-cure. A story by Arlo 


- | Bates, ‘* The Intoxicated Ghost,’’ is a novel treat- 


ment of an old theme. ‘The editorial department 
includes articles on ‘‘ The Origin and Growth of 
the Spoils System,’’ “ Compulsory Public Service,’ 
‘*Hostility of Foreign to American Labor.’’ “Open 
Letters’ contains an article by Kenyon West on 
the poets laureate of England, and a suggestive 
article by Louise Seymour Houghton entitled 
“‘ How Shall We Educate the Children of the De- 
pendent Poor?’’ Price, $4 year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Co. 


— The July number of Scribner's Magazine has 
a striking frontispiece entitled ‘‘At the Wheel,’ 
followed by an article in the Men’s Occupation 
Series, on ‘* The Life of a Merchant Sailor,’”’ by 
W. Clark Russell. The abundant illustrations are 
by Frank Brangwyn, an English marine artist, 
whose work is new to American magazines. A. 
H. Nickerson, an officer in the Union Army, gives 
‘* Personal Recollections of Two Visits to Gettys- 
burgh.” W. Hamilton Gibson contributes the 
first of a group of Artiste’ Impressions of the 
World’s Fair. ,Another timely article is George P. 
Upton’s account of ‘‘ The Musical Societies of the 
United States and their Representation at the 
World’s Fair.’ The series on ‘‘The Poor in 
Great Cities’’ is concladed with a very thonghtfal 

per by Oscar Craig. ‘‘ Trout Fishing in the 

raun’’ gives an idea of Austrian sport. The fic- 
tion of the number is abundant and of a bigh order 
of merit. Roberts Grant’s ‘‘The Opinions of 
Philosopher ’’ has a stirring account of a Harvard- 
Yale football match at Springfield, Mass. Anna 
C. Brackett’s poem ‘Falfilled,”’ is charming. 
There is also a short story by Anna Faller. 
Among the poems is one of the most original pro- 
ducts of W. E. Henley’s very original talent. It 
is a man’s poetic recollections of a boy’s delight ia 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights Entertainments.”’ It isa de- 
lightfal summer number. Price, $3.00 @ year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


—The Popular Science Monthly takes a wide 
range over the field of science in its Jaly number, 
Henry C. Lea treats of insane offenders against the 
Church, under the title ‘‘ The Spanish Inquisition 
asan Alien.’’ The views of Herbert Spencer on 
“ Private Relief of the Poor” are given. Dr. W. 
D. Eastlake has a fully illustrated sketch of the 
‘Moral Life of the Japanese, Prof. 5. E. Till- 
man describes with illustrations, the strange “ Fos- 
sil Foreats of the Yellowstone. In ‘‘Are There 
Evidences of Man in the Glacial Gravels?’’ Maj. 
J. W. Powell defends the action of his assistants 
in attacking Professor Wright’s book of the Glacial 
period. In ‘‘ Education and Selection’ mental 
training is described by M. Alfred Fouill¢e as 
process of selecting the ideas which ehall control 
the individual. The belief in ‘‘ Evil Spirits’? and 


especially in witches, is vividly set forth by J. 
H. Long. An account of the ‘‘ Structaral Plan of 


the Haman Brain” (illustrated) is by Prof. ©. 5. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It| 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, | 
cures Wiad Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the | 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
: | 


July 6, 1898. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


BS 


Minot of the Harvard Medical School. M. C. 
de Varigny outlines the characteristics of ‘‘ The 
American Woman,’’ Prof. Frederick Guthrie de- 
scribes a method of ‘* Teaching Physics,’’ Prince 
Kropotkin sketches the progress of ‘‘ Recent Sci- 
ence,” and there is a short article under the title 
Crime Increasing ?’’ The departments are 
filled as usnel with interesting minor items. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents a number; 
$5.00 @ year. 


— The thousands of readers of the Ai/antic 
Monthly will welcome in the Jaly number, a new 
serial begun by Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled 
‘* His Vanished Star.”’ She has never wriiten 


anything showing greater power than in this first 
installment of the new novel. Her plot quickly 
develops and the reader reaches the final pages of 
this pages of this installment to find his heart 
beating a little faster. There are a great many 
good things in the number, among them to be 
specially looked at are: Isabel Hapgood’s paper 
on “Passports, Police,and Post Offices in Russia ; ’’ 
‘* Problems of Presumptive Proof,’’ showing that 
circumstantial evidence is sometimes the only evi- 
dence available, and that there are grave perils in 
direct evidence. It is written by James W. Clark. 
Edward S. Morse discusses the question “ If Public 
Libraries Why Not Pablic Museums?’’ Sir Ed- 
ward Strachey has a delightfal | on 
English General Election,’’ and Mrs. Catherwood 
a story called ‘‘ The Chase of Saint-Castin.’’ Miss 
Edith Thomas’s paper, interspersed with poetry, 
called ‘‘In the Heart of Summer,’’ is graceful 
and charming. The papers on Petrarch and on 
Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty, must 
not be forgotten. Price $4 00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


— The Catholic World for Jaly is admirably 
adapted to the season having several articles suited 
to vacation reading. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Rt. Rev. F. S. Chatard, D.D., who contri- 


butes the leading paper on ‘‘The Brute Soal’’; 
John J. O’Shea has an illnstrated tale of intense 
interest, entitled “His Father’s Foeman— A 
Tale of the Battle of Platteburgh.’’ America’s 
welcome to the Infanta is gracefully expressed in 
a poem by John J. Rooney. ‘* Know-nothingism 
in Kentucky, and its Destroyer,’ is treated by 
Rev. Thos. J. Jenkins. General E. Parker-Scam- 
mon contributes a chapter of interesting military 
history in Virginia during the Civil War. Chris- 
tian Reid’s ‘* Land of the Sun”’ contianes full of 
rich description. The Columbian Exposition is 
handled in an exegetical and philosophic way in an 
editorial article headed ‘‘A City of Realized 
Dreams.’’ The usual able review of European and 
other foreign events, is made under the heading 
‘* The Old World Seen from the New’’; and the 
** Talk About New Books’’ throws a search-light 
on the merits and demerits of current literature. 
The Editorial Notes are crisp and critical. Price, 
$5.00. New York City, 


— The Magazine of Art for Jaly, has for its 
frontispiece the portrait of Nathaniel Sichel, a 
painter of great repute in Germany. His specialty 
is representations of ‘‘ Oriental Types of Beauty.’’ 


His Egyptian Slave is famous. His home is Berlin, 
and he is only 45 years of age. His pictures have 
been largely published as plates and are very pop- 
ular. The editor of the Magazine writes the lead- 
ing article, on the Royal Academy Exhibition which 
he criticises severely as a ‘‘ Portrait Academy.’’ 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore contributes the third of 
his papers on British etching, with illustrations 
from the etchers in question, while Mr. Spielmann 
has the fourth of his articles descriptive of Mr. 
Tate’s magnificent gift to the British nation. 
Marion Hepworth Dixon writes of Thomas Faed 
who is krown in this country by his popular pain:- 
ing representing Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ 
There is a seasonable sonnet by Mr. Swinburne 
and a long account with illustrations of the ‘‘ Meis- 
sonier Exhibition ’’ recently held in London. The 
notes are full and interesting. New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 35 cents a number; 
$3.50 a year. 


— The frontispiece of the Jaly number of The 
Chautauquan is a fine portrait of Lord Macaulay. 
It accompanies a bright article by Eugent Didier 


on Holland House, the historic mansion at which 
Macaulay was a frequent visitor. Dr. D. H 
Wheeler contributes the third article io the series 
“The Study of Vocatious,’’ devoting it to the 
business of the clergyman, college professor, 
teacher, and president. Besides the usual number 
of articles and other featuree, the July number of 
The Chautauquan contains the detailed program of 
the Chautauqua Assembly revised to date, and 
several pages are devoted to a description of the 
summer city on the lake, Meadville, Pa.: T. L. 
Flood, D.D, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly, for June; 
terms, $1.00 a year. New York: 927 Broadway 

Popular Science Monthly, for July; terms, $5 00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

International Journal of Ethics, for July; terms, 
$250 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Catholic World, tor July; terms, $4.00 a year, 
New York: 120 W. 60th St. 

The Forum, for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Eclectic, for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine, for pul: 
2.50a year. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Wo 

Goldthwaite’s Magazine, for May 
gad terms, $2,00 a year. New York: 76 


St. Nicholas, for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOSTON. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 


The Institute offers special advantages to teachers 
who wish to devote a portion of their time to the 
study of science. Arrangements may be made for 
Saturday or afternoop work, or in some cases for 
temporary study during leave of absence. 

A circular giving details in regard to courses in 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, EN 
GLISH, HistToRY, and POLITICAL SCIENCE, will be 
mailed on application. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL.D., President, 

HARRY W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 

Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern ‘anguages, Music, Elocution and Art. Fac 
ulty of Twenty two Members. Large Campus. Com- 
modious Buildings. Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty ninth vear. 

Terms, $200 per Vear. 
Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEE, Pu.D., Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 

A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advaa- 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 


Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th S8t., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, 


Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing and Fie} 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges end Schoolr, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, |S4 


is a acomfortable salary for a teacher, especially when it comes unsolicited, without ¢ven 
000 making an application, and by unanimous vote. Fred L. Gamage is the man who gets it, 
and who gets it through the School Bulletin Agency. He registered first on June 2, 1885, when he was 
getting $650 a year as assistant teacher in Delhi Academy. He got the principalship at Oxford that year 
without our help, but he registered. For eight years he stayed at Oxford, but still he kept paying his two 
dollars a year tous. ‘‘I am io no hurry TH RO U G H comes I want to be op hand.’’ His 
to change,” he said. *‘ but when the place salary there went up to $1500, and he 
grew to be a teacher of recognized influence. Fivaliy his place did come, when Headmaster Moore, of St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, handed in his resignation. we wrote to some men of influence whom we knew, 
‘Gamage of Oxford is the man for that place; let’s put him in.” His fitness was recognized. and a man 
who had the ear of Bishop Littlejohn suggested avisit toOxford. The Bishop saw him, talked with him. 
liked him, and presently sent him news of his election. Isn’t it better to get A N AG EN CY 
@ position that way than to do all the work yourself? If you are a good 
teacher, an Agency can say more for you than yon could in any modesty say for yourself. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir: 

Misses J—— and D——, teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as descri ed below). What can you do for us? 

Very truly yours, 
Evuerne C. Stevens, Supt. City Schools. 


positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau before, engaged five of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received. 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If you wish a prompt election to a desirable position, 


register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©0O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12044 So.Spring 8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


Teachers 
services rendered. 


PROFESSIONAL, 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse. 
General education. Specialty, Civil Engineering. 
Address: President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


M48- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
- For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
Sta NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. A.M. 
Ladies e 68, address the 
Principal, D. B. Hagan, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Por Catalogues 
4. GREENOUVGR, Principal. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Eoilener, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forme. The only Para. 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th Street, ™. W. 


9 

Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 

Best references turnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FIrTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL'S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
with competent teachers in all grades—from the 
indergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintencents and employers of teachers 
may always Gompee on satisfactory service, and corres- 
mndence ia solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 


‘eachers may obtain Enroliment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage +tamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


York; The Century Co. 


100 BONGS fora 2 ct, stamp, Home & YOUTH, Uadis,Q, 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions Pa good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


KERR & HUYSSOON | 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,60 


Union School Bureau | Zechers Agency lath St., New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address B. RUGGLES & CO. Bite.) 


and those wishing a change at m 
an increased satary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


CHOOL BOARDS should always have on file a few blanks from S. BRB, WINCH ELL’S 

Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicage. Confiden'ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
ALLOTMENT Group 150. Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. 0. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


WANTED, WANTED, 


In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn, a lady teach | In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. | ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— ia 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS, 
Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results, 


Salary, $600. Apply to city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
PriRAM ORCUTT, Manager, pply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, | NN. E. Rurean of Fducation, 
8 Bomerset \ Somerset St., Boston. 
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BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Teaxt-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


$@™ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pusuisuens, 


LACK BOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide, 
48 in. wide, 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


ts. 
per, 00. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


All Revised to Present Date. 


ocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
et 4 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States, $1.25 and $2.00 and Territory in the United States, $7 59. aes 
For the School. ‘The Glebe Mand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Home At mee 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1.00. United States, $8.00. 
‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wo. M. Peck, author of 
‘*Our New Arithmetic.’”? 12mo, ix. + 246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a methods of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hoparr B. 
Aveusta L. BRowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 


Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East {4th St., New York. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 

ee Summer Session at Cottage City. Address for Illustrated Ootalogve 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


JACOBS and 


ical Training and 
Scientific and 


cow 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER ! 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


Journal of [tueation 
Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a 
wonder to printers how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be far- 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you ! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY 123 cENTs! 


We will send you THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff of 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JouRNAL OF EpucarTION, 


BOTH FOR ONLY $3.50 A YEAR! 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. The full amount ($3. 50) must be 


sent with each order. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications oe Hert Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & ’ 


M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient, Losguages at lowest pri- 

Catal on application. 

SCHOENHOF, 
orm 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


TUDY FRENCH 47 HOME: 


If you are a beginner, get the new method. 

*‘ French With or Without a Master,” 
1 vol., $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
“LE FRANCAIS” ($200 a vear), a French month! 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, nove 
sketches, etc., also many exercises which are cor 
rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. Each 
subscriber becomes a student, by correspondence, of 
the Berlitz School of Languages, Sample copy free. 

BERLITZ & CO, MapDIsoNn 8Q, NEW YORK. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 67 Bass Senth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers i books], 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I, SMITH, J. D, WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


OOL PENS 


Sheppard’s Science. 


PERRY 


Largest aud Oldest Pen Makers in the World, 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


by 


Sole Agenis, 


School of Pedagogy 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HENRY M. MCORACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS, 


Five Courses : — 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
III, Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted : — 
Dr. of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 


Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled, 


Send for Catalogue giving fall information. 
Address: 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE, , 
NEW YORK CITY. 


QME- 
“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. ‘SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. Rootandc. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. Ag its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A sma)! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. FESTIVAL CHOIR”. The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”’, a monthly magazine of musical lit. 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organiste. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education, 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


FFICIAL ADDRESSES of ovr 1000 
Teachers can be obtained from CHARLES 
S. HoskInson, Sec’y of Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Suggestions for 


Price, 


Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


646 Washington St., Boston, 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Color Teaching. 


This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

t is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature _/ac-similes, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 
4 One Dollar. 

For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, ard 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 E. Tenth St., New Vork. 


151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Boston Normal School of 


98 Appleton Street, Boston. 


Gymnastics, 


Established by POR MEN AND WOMEN. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
Minerais, j Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, and Skins, 
Fossils, Mounted 
Casts of Fossils, : Skeletons, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. = Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’s Co. 


76 Fifth Av.. New York. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Blackboards 


Vi OSE SONS Elegant Designs Superior Workmanship .°. 
Old Instruments taken in exchange. 


Established in 1851. 


Great Durability .*. Easy Terms. 


Write for Catalogues and full information. 
170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
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